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I Failed My Friend 


He met me in the post office. We 
spoke as usual. He seemed a little more 
willing to talk than heretofore. We 
stepped out of the crowd over to the 
large writingdesk at the side. He then 
said, “I want to talk with you some- 
time about something.” 

“All right,” I replied. 

Then we walked together out the post 
office. He was walking over to his work, 
so I asked him to ride. He got in. Little 
did I realize that was the last time I 
would see this friend. 

Two weeks went up. The post-office 
conversation made its way back to 
mind. Now I understand it. The young 
man wanted someone to say something 
to him that would keep him from tak- 
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ing his life and leaving a good home, al 
wife, end two sweet girls. | 


failed to go by to talk with my friend. | 
It was too late when I learned he had 
asphyxiated himself in his own car. I 
went to the funeral, but it was not easy) 
for me to go. 

Life had not turned out just as my} 
friend thought it would. His ship was4) 
not coming in. Who knows? I couldij 
have brought his ship home, perhaps? /} 
But I failed him—my friend—when he4} 
needed me the most. The bit of life I} 
could have given him is still my own. || 
It hurts me as I hold on to it just now.||| 


Roscor BROwN FISHER 
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THE CHURCH on rue mews 


Next War? 
The United States has demonstrated 


‘incredible immaturity as a nation” in 
the months following the war, said 
Congressman Walter E. Judd on Ash 
Wednesday at the special meeting of 
the Federal Council of Churches in 
Columbus, Ohio. 

It is things happening from one to 
three years after a war which establish 
the prospect of the next war, said Mr. 
Judd. Defeat of an enemy creates 
merely a vacuum in world affairs, 
which must be filled with positive, pur- 
poseful effort for peace. Task of the 
church is to create a passion for right- 
eousness, the only motive power to 
produce peace. 

“The time is short. Even now, be- 
fore the dust and rubble of the second 
world war have been swept away, new 
and more powerful weapons of de- 
struction are being forged,” declared a 
statement on world order adopted by 
the Federal Council. 

Establishment of the United Nations 
“offers a hopeful procedure whereby 
governments can peacefully adjust 
their disputes and advance their com- 
mon interests,” the Council statement 
pointed out. “But the will of the na- 
tions, and more particularly the will of 
the powerful nations, can alone deter- 
mine whether this procedure will suc- 
ceed or fail. . . . Brotherhood is now 
the spiritual imperative of survival.” 


Advice to America 

Representatives of the United States 
in the United Nations Organization 
should immediately seek agreement on 
a comprehensive plan for progressive 
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reduction of military establishments 
throughout the world, for the universal 
abolition of peacetime conscription, 
and for the outlawry and effective con- 
trol of weapons of mass destruction, 
said the Federal Council. 

Not too much hope of speedy prog- 
ress in this direction can be expected, 
acknowledged John Foster Dulles, 
chairman of the Council’s commission 
on just and durable peace. 

Meanwhile, the United States, “to 
conform its own conduct to what it has 
urged upon others,” should “commit 
itself at an early date to apply the 
principles of trusteeship to such areas 
as may be detached from Japan, in- 
cluding the areas heretofore held by 
Japan under League of Nations man- 
date. 2 

The United States should “accept as 
law of the land such international laws 
as are adopted by the United States,” 
the Council declared. “We further urge 
our government,” said the Council 
statement, “to accept compulsory jur- 
isdiction in the International Court. of 
Justice” in legal disputes concerning 
interpretation of treaties and questions 
of international life. 

The United States should grant the 
proposed extension of credit to Great 
Britain as “the kind of practical as- 
sistance which is imperative for world 
order.” Permanent machinery should 
be established to help meet world needs 
for emergency relief when UNRRA 
comes to an end. 

It was proposed in the Council state- 
ment that the United States should an- 
nounce appointment of United Nations 
delegates sufficiently far in advance of 
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meetings “to permit adequate prepara- 
tion for effective leadership and ade- 
quate representation of an effective 
public opinion.” Mr. Dulles in his 
Princeton University address last 
month was especially critical of last- 
minute appointments to the London 
meeting of UNO. 

Regarding the forthcoming twenty- 
one power peace conference, “we re- 
affirm our belief that such territorial 
changes as may be defined should con- 
form to the natural long-term aspira- 
tions of the inhabitants,” said the 
Council. Colonial peoples should be 
assured independence or self-govern- 
ment within a fixed term. Reparations 
should not be an instrument of venge-\ 
ance. The vanquished should see the 
possibility of access on equal terms to 
the trade and raw materials of the 
world which are needed for their eco- 
nomic prosperity. 


American Lutherans at World Council sessions in Geneva, Switzerland. 
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“We deplore the displacement of 
men, women, and children in mass 
evacuations with little or no regard for 
their physical and economic well be- 
ing,” said the Council. “The churches 
of Christ cannot condone the punish- 
ment of whole peoples. No lasting peace 
can be built upon revenge.” 

Full statement of the Council on “The 
Churches and World Order” will be 
published in THE LUTHERAN next week. 


The way to begin 

From Easter to Pentecost the churches 
should study the Council’s message on 
“The Churches and World Order,” it 
was suggested. During the summer 
the message should be discussed in 
pastors’ conferences and youth-camps. 

When the United Nations Assembly 
meets in the United States, Sept. 3, 
prayers for guidance are urged in all 
churches. Regional conferences on 


Drs. Abdel Ross Wentz, 


P. O. Bersell, S. C. Michelfelder. Dr. Wentz reported the World Council meeting in an address 
to the Federal Council of Churches in Columbus, Ohio, March 5 


Christian strategy for world order 
should be held in September. In Octo- 
ber there should be a nation-wide 
mobilization of the church people for 
Christian peace action. Nov. 10 should 
be observed as “World Order Day.” 


Protestant-Catholic tension 

With central Europe under severe 
tension from all directions, harsh 
charges are flung back and forth be- 
tween Protestants and Catholics. “Ag- 
gressive Roman Catholic clericalism has 
increased in Poland to such an extent 
that the very existence of Protestant- 
ism is threatened,” states Dr. A. Wan- 
tula in a report to Dr. Ralph H. Long. 

Goods sent to Poland from official 
relief agencies do not reach Protestants, 
he charges. Authorities in Warsaw are 
repairing and rebuilding Roman Cath- 
olic buildings but have not helped 
Protestant churches. 

The Polish Government has granted 
equality of rights to all religious bodies, 
but in practice the Roman Catholic 
Church infringes ufgfon the rights of 
Protestants. 

“Apart from natural difficulties due 
to the war which face the Protestant 
churches in Poland, there is one of a 
special nature,” says Dr. Wantula. “It 
is the aggressive attitude of Polish Ro- 
man Catholicism, led by one part of 
the clergy and especially by Jesuits and 
Franciscans. In all parts of Poland, 
they attack the Evangelicals, occupy 
their churches, vicarages and property, 
and try in different ways to turn the 
Protestants out of their homes. Several 
Protestant cemeteries have been dev- 
astated, others are being liquidated. 

“The Roman Catholic clergy profits 
by the spirit of hatred of broad masses 
of the population against the Protest- 
ants, which hatred the clergy has im- 
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planted into the soul of the people. The 
local administrative authorities and. 
sometimes even the local Security 
Police support these tendencies, and it 
is a pity that the Central Administra-. 
tive organs have not enough power to 
cope successfully with the matter.” 


Counter-charge 

In Slovakia, where Lutherans are a 
strong -minority, Roman Catholics are 
enduring rough treatment, says the 
U. S. Jesuit paper, America. During 
the war Protestants were persecuted 
by Nazi-collaborationists Tiso, and the 
Roman Catholics had full scope for 
their wish to push around the Luther- 
ans. Now, Catholics in Slovakia report 
as follows: | 

“Our accusation is not directed 
against President Dr. Ed. Benes nor 
the Czechoslovak Republic, but solely 
against the present rulers of Slovakia, 
that is, against the representatives of 
the Slovak National Council.... 

“All of these are Moscow orientated; 
while in the Democratic Party there is 
a strong Lutheran governing body. 
which considers only an Evangelical of 
the Augsburg Confession to be a true 
Slovak. In Slovakia, in other words. 
there are only two parties: the Demo- 
cratic, strongly Lutheran, and _ the 
Communist, strongly Russian.” 

Result is that church schools have 
been nationalized, and Roman Catholies 
prevented from teaching religion. Only 
three of 32 Catholic periodicals in ex- 
istence before the war are allowed t 
publish, and they cannot obtain paper 
Catholic organizations, including th 
federation of Catholic youth, have beer 
broken up. 

“There is no room for Roman Cath. 
olics, despite all protests of freedom o 
religion,” charges America. “Slovakia’ 
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sufferings appeal to the conscience of 
the world.” 


Catholics claim persecution 

“East of the Curzon line, the Soviet 
policy aims at the destruction of 
Catholicism,” charges Roman Catholic 
Cardinal Tisserant. 

The Curzon line marks the section 
of Poland which has been attached to 
Russia. East of that line, the French 
cardinal asserts, priests and nuns are 
being deported systematically from 
Ruthenian Catholic dioceses. 

By such actions the Communists are 
working for the Russian Orthodox 
Patriarch Alexei, who had invited th 
Ruthenian Catholics to separate them- 
selves from the Vatican and unite with 
the Eastern Church, the cardinal 
claims. 

“Since in Russia, practically speak- 
ing, no other Christian church is al- 
lowed except the Orthodox Church of 
Moscow, the order of the day is that 
the Ruthenian Catholic Church must 
disappear,” says Cardinal Tisserant. 
More than 400 of the 2,000 Ruthenian 
Catholic priests have been deported, he 
says. In lower Carpathia, “Catholic 
schools have been suppressed, and their 
property confiscated by the state; ser- 
mons are censored; priests deprived of 
their means of livelihood.” 

Refugees from Ruthenia and the 
Ukraine fear forced return to their 
homes, the cardinal says, for this would 
mean “deportation to Siberia or even 
the firing squad. It is inhuman, it is 
anti-Christian, to violate human lib- 
erty in this way.” 


Latvians fear going home 

Lutherans from Latvia are afraid of 
being sent home. Brought into Ger- 
many during the war as slave laborers, 
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they dread the danger of Russian rule 
over their homeland. They fear espe- 
cially being deprived of religious lib- 
erty if forced to go back to the Baltic 
states. 

“We have been told that we shall 
soon be sent back if our country asks 
our return,” state eight Latvian pas- 
tors ina message to the World Coun- 
cil of Churches. “We have no desire 
to go until our country once more gains 
its free government and has freedom 
of religion.” 


Russians closed church, hung red curtain where 
altar had been, posted the symbols and 
slogans of Communism 


In the first Russian occupation of 
Latvia, 1940-41, “we suffered much,” 
say the Latvian _ pastors. “Many 
churches were closed. Many ministers 
were imprisoned by the NKVD (Rus- 
sian Commissariat of Internal Security) 
and were forbidden to continue proc- 
lamation of the Gospel. Many others 
were murdered or sent to Siberia to 
concentration camps.” From June 17, 
1940, to July 1, 1941, there were 34,250 
Latvians arrested, exiled, or murdered, 
the pastors charge. 

Latvians are asking that the Rev. 
Rudolph Krafts, Lutheran clergyman, 
may be permitted to go to Geneva or 
London to tell the full story of oppres- 
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sion and fear. They also request as- 
sistance in a ministry to Latvians in 
displaced-persons camps where they 
are now living. 

According to reports from Estonia, 
which has a majority of Lutherans 
among its population, treatment of un- 
wanted citizens has been more severe 
since the Russian reoccupation in the 
autumn of 1944 than during the pre- 
vious occupation in 1940. At that time 
a total of 150,000 persons were de- 
ported from the Baltic states to the 
interior of Russia, it is reported. 

In the summer of 1945, confidential 
reports state, mass investigations were 
carried on among “national-minded” 
persons in Estonia. After this action 
a great’ number of persons vanished. 
Some of them have gone to Russian 
concentration camps in Kalinin. No 
legal defense is allowed accused per- 
sons. They are arrested secretly and 
at night. 


It happens in East Prussia 


One part of Germany ceded to Po- 
land and Russia is the solidly Lutheran 
province of East Prussia. In 1932 there 
were more than 1,850,000 Lutherans 
there. Many of the Lutheran pastors 
united in the so-called “Brotherly 
Council” to oppose Nazism in the 
Church. They hoped that the end of 
Nazism would mean freedom for the 
church. What actually happened? The 
following is the translation of a report 
on the situation in East Prussia: 

“When the war neared the end, the 
pastors of East Prussia who were mem- 
bers of the ‘Brotherly Council’ decided 
that they would remain with their con- 
gregations come what may. Not one of 
them fled when their villages and towns 
were overrun by the Red Army. All 
tried to continue to minister to the 
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needs of their people. 

“Soon they learned that, though: 
Nazism had been destroyed, the church: 
was worse off than before. One ‘con- 
fessional’ pastor, who had been a lead-: 
ing force in the opposition of Nazism, 
had to stand by while his church was: 
turned into a motion picture theater. 
He continued his service in barracks. 

“The death rate in his small com- 
munity increased until he buried an 
average of 40 to 50 of his members 
daily. Pastor Leidreiter of Koenigs- 
berg soon died as a result of exhaus- 
tion. Pastor Lubowski of the same city 
was shot. At last report there were still 
two pastors with their congregations 
in Koenigsberg, but both were slowly 
starving to death. Miss von G., who has 
been the secretary of the ‘Brotherly 
Council’ of East Prussia is still trying 
to continue her work for the church. 
But how long that will be possible no- 
body knows.” 


Lutherans among the Czechs 

Lutheranism in Czechoslovakia is 
being virtually wiped out, reports 
Robert Root from Geneva. 

Supt. Erich Wehrenfennig of the 
German Lutheran churches in Bohemia 
and Moravia is still on the job, but 
along with some three million German- 
speaking persons being expelled to 
Germany, he will soon be leaving. 

To take care of the emergency needs 
of this period, Supt. Wehrenfennig has 
appealed to the Reconstruction Depart- 
ment of the World Council of Churches 
for funds. Dr. S. C. Michelfelder, com- 
missioner to Europe of the American 
Section of the Lutheran World Con- 
vention, is taking steps to furnish the 
aid requested. 

“From conversation with Wehren- 
fennig at his headquarters in Jablonec 
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(Gablonz) in the Sudetan corner where 
the new Polish border meets Germany, 
I gathered that this sum is only a drop 
in the proverbial bucket of the minority 
German needs there,” said Mr. Root. 
For pastors who have not had espe- 
cially hard luck, meeting light and 


telephone bills, and even paying post- 
_age, poses a big problem. But finding 


the money to live, while prices in 


‘Czechoslovakia double monthly, is only 


part of the problem. Staring these 


Headquarters of Czech Lutheran Church to 
become art gallery 


Germans in the face is the prospect of 
becoming refugees in Germany. Their 
properties have been confiscated. Some 
were put in concentration camps. 
They can soon expect the sudden 
knocking of the Czech police on the 
door in the night, telling them to take 
what they can carry and get into a 
wagon for deportation. If they take the 
alternative route, of voluntary exile in 
Germany, they can take more personal 
goods—but that way they face an un- 
known, without a job, without a roof, 
without food, in a starving country 
where millions already mill in search 
of sustenance. 
- Wehrenfennig said he himself plans 
to go to live with a sister in Germany. 
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He was already on 
the point of expul- 
sion, but the Czech 
Brethren (Presby- 
terians) stepped in 
and got a stay for 
him from the gov- 
ernment. > Thin, 
trembling, pale as 
tallow — those who 
see his photographs 
hardly recognize 
him as the man he was before the war. 

Wehrenfennig feels there is little 
possibility the expelled congregations 
can be held together. One Lutheran 
congregation of 450 hung together on 
the trek to Berlin, swung back to settle 
near Erlangen. But for this, he pointed 
out, one needs plans, money, prospec- 
tive dwellings and possibilities for 
work. Wehrenfennig said it can’t be 
done generally. 

Offhand Czechs will tell you the 
Germans were all Nazis and welcomed 
Hitler. This is why they must now go. 
A responsible Czech theologian esti- 
mated that 85 per cent of the minority 
had been Nazis. Whatever their past 
politics, these Lutherans are in great 
need today. One of the most hearten- 
ing things in this whole picture is the 
interest which the other Protestant 
churches, and especially the Czech 
Brethren, have taken in their plight. 

The Brethren Synod recently ap- 
pealed to the government that the Ger- 
man churches be incorporated into 
their own organization. If the govern- 
ment approves this, it means that the 
15,000 German Lutherans who are ex- 
pected to prove their anti-Nazi past 
and stay in the country will be able to 
retain at least their liturgy, and per- 
haps even pastors, in some instances. 


Supt. Wehrenfennig 


WORLD NEWS NOTES 


High cost of armies 

PEacE MAY BE on the way, but it has 
a hard and long road to travel if we 
may judge from the preparations the 
great nations are making. Only one of 
the big countries plans a reduced pro- 
gram of armament. France will scale 
its prewar army of 860,000 to 600,000, 
but that is only due to near-bank- 
ruptcy. 

Britain, with a prewar force of 
400,000, is now providing for 750,000. 
The U. S. will lift its 340,000 prewar 
force to 2,000,000. Russia plans an in- 
crease from prewar _ 3,000,000 to 
5,000,000. 

Each nation is constrained to raise 
its bid for “security.” A realistic and 
honest approach to actual peace would 
accomplish the same end in a surer and 
cheaper way. It is suggestive to note 
that the amount of the sought-for loan 
by Britain ($4,400,000,000) and the 
amount for France that M. Blum de- 
sires ($2,500,000,000) would in both 
cases pay their military costs for two 
years. 


Well-dressed cardinals 


NEws FROM RoME concerning creation 
of 32 new cardinals has been profuse. 
However, The Nation (Feb. 23) man- 
aged to gather some human-interest 
items that are not without a certain 
quizzical value. One is regarding a 
tailor who was drafted for “throwing 
together a simple little cardinal’s en- 
, semble valued at $6,000.” His only 
plaint was “mon vieux, you know how 
scarce silk is these days!” Another 
tells of the 40 rooms reserved at the 
Grand Hotel (Rome) for the New York 
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By JULIUS F. SEEBACH 


cardinal-designate and family. It was 
the simple suite usually assigned to 
monarchs, diplomats, and financial ° 
nabobs, and the place where Don Juan, 
the Spanish pretender, had lived. The 
third tells of the sailing of the “Grips- 
holm” from New York “laden with 
episcopal victuals so that the Italian 
people now suffering great privation 
would not be deprived of their meager 
food supplies.” 


Cure for headache 

Davip LAWRENCE, in The United 
States News (March 1), makes an im- 
passioned plea for the rebuilding of 
Hiroshima by America. He urges it as 
“a symbol of spiritual reawakening, as 
a bid to all the world to persuade all 
the peoples of the world that they must | 
turn to God for the answer to prob- 
lems, both domestic and international.” 

He believes “there is only one way to 
teach the tenets of Christian philosophy 
to our fellow men”—to practice them on 
our enemies. 

Lawrence’s plea is virtually for an 
American apology to Japan for the 
A-bomb. As a matter of fact we have 
placed ourselves in an anomalous posi- 
tion. We are told now that it was not 
necessary against the already-defeated 
Japanese; that we launched a weapon 
that scares ourselves and has driven 
other nations to extremes in the search 
for security;that now every effort will 
be made to outlaw it as an indefensible 
weapon of war. 

If rebuilding Hiroshima would re- 
lieve our headache, and quiet the 
world’s nerves, it might be quite a 
cheap remedy. 
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WASHINGTON 


HOUSING 


This is the first in a series about one 
of America’s sharpest issues: public 
and private housing. The Bureau of 
- Animal Husbandry of the Department 
of Agriculture says that growing chicks 
need comfortable homes that are dry 
and roomy with plenty of fresh air and 
sunlight. Surely growing children 
should have as much. 

“Wherewithal shall we be oe 
is the desperate cry of perhaps 15 mil- 
lion American families in cities, towns, 
and on farms. Builders are in a tight 
spot to meet this demand. It means a 
half million dwellings for 10 years and 
the most the builders ever have done 
is one-third of that in a year.... And 
they build for sale at $8,000 three-bed- 
room houses, for example, that 40 years 
ago cost $4,000. In the same period the 
$4,000 car has come down to $1,000. One 
wonders why the difference? Ob- 
viously, these figures antedate the pres- 
ent inflationary market. 

Two world wars with their drain on 
the nation’s wealth and manpower 
seem to have affected the creative 
power of private builders. There has 
been a serious shortage of good low- 
cost housing for two generations. One 
result of this is reflected in the lowered 
birth rate of middle-income families. 


Private housing 

In the judgment of some experts, the 
house-building industry is not geared 
to the world of today. It is shackled, 
they say, by out-of-date methods of 
planning, financing, and construction. 
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BY OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER 


It is hamstrung by antiquated building 
codes and restrictive craft unions. It is 
blocked by overpriced land in the slum 
and blighted areas of cities. It resists 
expert advice, including that of its own 
government. It needs leaders of vision, 
conscience, and courage. As a result 
three types of housing have developed. 


1. Speculative Housing 

This means building for the profit of 
the seller, who may make enormous 
returns when the demand so greatly 
exceeds the supply as at present. Some 
people who are forced to buy on such 
a market may take in roomers to pay 
the difference beyond their own in- 
comes. And in a depressed market the 
builder can easily lose his shirt. 


2. Investment Housing 

This is large-scale rental housing, 
built to take advantage of one long- 
term mortgage and streamlined con- 
struction methods. Such housing, care- 
fully managed and maintained, may pay 
a steady dividend for many years, help- 
ing neighborhoods to remain constant 
and families contented, even for gen- 
erations. This offers a large oppor- 
tunity for private builders. 


3. Public Housing 

This means housing constructed by 
private builders at a profit under gov- 
ernment controls, local and federal. 
Federal money is loaned at low rates of 
interest for 50 or 60 years. It is built 
with union labor, must meet the re- 
quirements of good site planning and 
design, and must house only families 
of low income. 


All North Carolina Synod Churches Debt-Free 


By C. A. PHILLIPS 


165 congregations cancel indebtedness. All pay apportionment in full 


A HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS in con- 
gregational debts has been cleared up 
in two years by churches of the Synod 
of North Carolina. When the synod 
convention was held in Winston- 
Salem, Feb. 26-28, all churches were 
debt-free. This is the first time in the 
history of the 143-year-old synod that 
this goal has been achieved. 

Each congregation contributed in 
full the amount of benevolence appor- 
tioned to it by the synod. Total paid 
by the synod in 1945 was 90 per cent 
of the United Lutheran Church appor- 
tionment. 

“Faith which worketh by love” was 
the theme of the convention message 
presented by Dr. J. L. Morgan, pres- 
ident of the synod. Dr. Franklin Clark 
Fry represented the United Lutheran 
Church, outlining problems before Lu- 
therans of America and of the world. 
The convention was held in Augsburg 
Church, of which the Rev. Ray R. 
Fisher is pastor. 


GREATER EMPHASIS on evangelistic 
work was urged by H. E. Isenhour in 
the report of the missions committee. 
A summer school for church workers, 
to be held in‘late August at Lenoir- 
Rhyne College, was announced by the 
parish education committee. A memo- 
rial service for 186 men of the synod 
who lost their lives in the war was 
conducted by Chaplains John Barringer 
and C. F. Deal. In all, there were 5,564 
from this synod in the service. 

Funds are being gathered for con- 
struction and equipment of a chapel 
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for Lutherans at the University of 
North Carolina, it was reported by 
Student Pastor D. P. Rudisill. Among 


Convention handshake. President Morgan greets 
Ray R. Fisher, pastor of Augsburg Church, 
Winston-Salem, where North Carolina Synod 
convention was held 


Presidents Fry and Morgan 
The Lutheran 


further financial matters was the de- 


' cision to establish an investment com- 


mission to advise in placement of syn- 
odical, Brotherhood, and other auxil- 
iary funds. It was recommended that 


/a minimum salary of $1,800 be paid 


i 
\ 


. 


to ministers. Vital need, in many cases, 
of better homes for missionary pas- 


tors was emphasized. A home for re- 


tired ministers was also proposed. 

By amendment to the synodical con- 
stitution, terms of office of secretary, 
treasurer, and statistical secretary are 


extended from two to five years. It 
was reported that circulation of the 


North Carolina Lutheran has reached 


5,400. < 


A memorial service conducted by Dr. 
George H. Rhodes commemorated the 
death of the Rev. H. A. Trexler, Dr. 
W. A. Deaton, the Rev. J. A. L. Miller, 
and Dr. Clifford P. Fisher. 

Distinguished guests of synod, in- 
cluding Dr. Fry, were Supt. R. Homer 
Anderson of the Virginia Synod, Pres- 
ident Karl W. Kinard and Dr. Wynne 
C. Boliek of the South Carolina Synod, 
President John L. Yost of the Southern 
Seminary, and Mrs. Sease and Supt. 
Rohrbaugh of the Lowman and Or- 
phan Homes respectively. 

Synod congratulated Dr. John F. 
Crigler of Charlotte upon the 50th an- 
niversary of his ordination. 


Action on All Fronts 


By OSCAR W. CARLSON 


THe YEAR OF Our Lorp 1946 should 
be the most significant year in the his- 
tory of the United Lutheran Church in 
America. As Mordecai sent word to 
queen Esther on the eve of the oppor- 
tunity of saving her people, “who 
knoweth whether thou art not come 
to the kingdom for such a time as this,” 
so God is sending word to us to rise to 
the occasion of the world’s pressing 
need of the Gospel in its creative power 
and compelling form. 

Nothing can stand in the way of se- 
curing our quota for the $10,000,000 
Lutheran World Action Fund. We must 
keep the evangelical faith of stricken 
Europe alive and we must keep our 
brethren alive, too, even if we have to 
share our warmth and wealth until we 
feel something of their hunger and 
nakedness. It is a question of prevent- 
ing millions of our fellow men from 
starving and the Christian experience 
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of God from disappearing. 

Then we have had the Epiphany Ap- 
peal of the Board of Foreign Missions 
to rehabilitate our mission in China. 
It captured our imagination. With 
China one of the five major powers 
with permanent place in the Security 
Council of the United Nations Organ- 
ization, we ought to do our part to 
evangelize this important ally. Oppor- 
tunity waits for no man and no church. 

THE ENLISTMENT PROGRAM of the Par- 
ish and Church School Board must 
continue in every parish of the Church. 
Thousands of Lutheran boys and girls 
as well as millions of children from 
completely unchurched homes will land 
in some kind of hell, here and now as 
well as hereafter, unless our churches 
land them in their Sunday schools. 
Every Lutheran church should be a 
“Church of the Children.” Nothing on 
earth can destroy such a church. 
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Within sight, too, is the annual Board 
of American Missions invitation to par- 
ticipate in its work. People in Amer- 
ica move. Millions move every year. 
American missions are the United Lu- 
theran Church on the move keeping up 
with people. We should be proud to 
say—and be willing to help make it 
true—‘Wherever the people are, there 
is our Church!” Not otherwise can we 
do what Christ has commanded us, “Go 
and make disciples .. . baptizing .. . 
teaching them .. .” 

BoTH AT THE BEGINNING and the end 
of the year we have the perennial task 
of rescuing people who live merrily 
enough without Christ, it seems, but 
who will come inevitably to see that life 
without Him is like a tale told by an 
idiot. Our 4,060 congregations should 
receive 125,000 new members in 1946. 
After deducting losses accountable to 
death, removal from parishes, and dis- 
missal due to inactivity, we should have 
a net increase in adult membership of 
50,000. This final figure can be larger 
if we receive more new members and 


dismiss fewer old members. This mod— 
est stint of evangelism can be done 
without detracting anything from the 
calendar of causes and other inescap-- 
able responsibilities. The more evan- 
gelistic a congregation becomes, the: 
better it supports missions, education, 
and all works of benevolence. 

After many demonstrations in dif-. 
ferent areas, the Church has a program 
of evangelism that does work. It is 
true to Christian ethics and Lutheran 
principles. With certainty, now it can 
be said that: : 

1. Lutheran laymen when trained, 
trusted, and led, are effective witnesses 
for Christ and His Kingdom; | 

2. More people than we think are 
willing to be instructed in the Chris- 
tian way of truth and life in prepara- 
tion for church membership; and 

3. The net increase in adult mem- 
bership of the United Lutheran Church 
will be doubled in 1946, compared with 
1945, if every congregation carries out 
a planned program of evangelism 
throughout the year. 


Ph 


“T fretted the other night at the hotel at the stranger who broke 
into my chamber after midnight, claiming to share it. But after his 
lamp had smoked the chamber full and I had turned round to the 
wall in despair, the man blew out his lamp, knelt down at his bed- 
side, and made in low whisper a long earnest prayer. Then was the 
relation entirely changed between us.. I fretted no more, but re- 
spected and liked him.” 

—R. W. Emerson, JournaL, Aprit 10, 1835 


“The sum of the whole matter is this, that our civilization cannot 
Survive materially unless it can be redeemed spiritually. It can be 
saved only by becoming permeated by the spirit of Christ and being 
made free and happy by the practices which spring out of that spirit. 
Only thus can discontent be driven out and all the shadows lifted 
from the road ahead.” _ 


—Wooprow Witson 
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“On Sunday | Sleep” 


By W. R. 


SHE WAS A woMaN who took seriously 
the request of Jesus, “Go into the high- 
ways and hedges, and compel them to 
come in.” Her pastor had told his peo- 
ple about the number of children in 
the neighborhood of the church who 
were not in any Sunday school. He 
had urged people to seek such children 
and to bring them to Sunday school. 
This woman realized that a primary 
purpose of a sermon is to produce ac- 
tion. After meditating and praying 


over what the pastor had said, she set 


out to seek children to bring to Sun- 
day school. At first she brought one. 
In a few weeks it was an inspiration 
to see her come to Sunday school with 
six or eight children, for every Sunday 
she gathered her brood together. Some 
were poor, and their clothing not very 
good. People of the church soon ob- 
tained new clothing for them. 

One day she heard of some children 
who lived a distance from the church, 
and who went to no Sunday school. So 
she went by street car to the home. 
No one was about. After ringing the 
doorbell and knocking for a while a 
head was thrust through an upstairs 
window, and a voice called, “What do 
you want?” 

“T would like to take your children 
to Sunday school,” the woman said. | 

“But I can’t get them ready. I want 
to sleep on Sunday,” came from the 
window. 

“Don’t you think your children ought 
to be in Sunday school?” the good 
woman asked. “Don’t you think they 
ought to learn about God?” 

“Come next Sunday and maybe I'll 
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think about it,” and with that the up- 
stairs window was shut with a bang. 


BECAUSE SHE WAS SERIOUS in her de- 
sire to seek and to save, this woman 
went back the following Sunday. Again 
no one was about, but she persisted 
until the upstairs window was opened 
and the head again appeared. 

“Oh, it’s you again,” were the first 
words spoken. 

“Yes, I came to take your children 
to Sunday school.” 

“Well, on Sunday I sleep,” and, as 
the mother spoke, it was easily seen 
that she had been suddenly awakened. 
“I ain’t got time to make breakfast 
and dress the kids on Sunday. I wanna 
sleep on Sunday.” 

“But Dll make breakfast and dress 
them. Just let me take them to Sunday 
school. Ill pay their carfare, too,” the 
missionary-minded woman replied as 
kindly as she could. “Please, let me 
take them and teach them about God.” 

“Naw,” came from the upstairs win- 
dow in a tone that was becoming bitter. 
“You go away and quit waking us up 
on Sunday. I ain’t got no time to git 
kids ready for Sunday school on Sun- 
day. That’s the day I wanna sleep.” 

“But God loves little children .. .” 
Before that sentence could be finished . 
the window had come down with such 
force that it jarred the whole house. 

Some neighbors had been attracted 
by the conversation. Through open 
doors and windows they had been 
listening. Sadly the woman turned 
away, but as she did so she breathed 
a prayer, “O Lord, open their hearts 
and their eyes.” 
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“Till Death Us Do Part”? 


By ALTON M. MOTTER 


SEVERAL WEEKS Aco. a_ neighboring 
pastor was serving in a panel discus- 
sion on the subject of “The Church and 
Divorce.” He was anxious to have the 
position of the various denominations 
on this subject. As a friend, he asked 
me to give, first, the official attitude of 
the United Lutheran Church, and sec- 
ond, the actual practice of the majority 
of our clergy with respect to the re- 
marriage of divorced persons. 

For a few moments I was perplexed. 
Does the Lutheran Church have a def- 
inite teaching in this matter? Has it 
ever given official expression to the will 
of the Church concerning divorce? 
Since my graduation from the seminary 
I couldn’t recall any such statement 
or instruction. Perhaps this was a mat- 
ter that depended on the individual 
conscience. But I wanted to be sure. 


So I startep going backward through 
the minutes of the ULC—1944, ’42, 40, 
’38, °36, and 734. Here my source ma- 
terial became exhausted, because I had 
entered the ministry only during the 
preceding year. So, from the files of 
our synodical office, I continued the 
search through 1932, and then—in the 
proceedings of 1930—I found the of- 
ficially adopted statement of the United 
Lutheran Church on Marriage and 
Divorce. In condensed form, the state- 
ment covered these seven points: 


1. The United Lutheran Church holds 
that marriage is a holy estate, ordained of 
God, and to be held in honor by all. 

2. The Church urges its pastors to in- 
struct their people regularly and sys- 
tematically in the meaning and responsi- 
bilities of marriage. 

3. Pastors should refuse to perform a 
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marriage, which, so far as they have the 
opportunity of discovering, cannot be ap- 
proved by God even though it meets the 
necessary civil requirements. 

4, Marriage should be terminated only 
by death. Divorce is to be condemned, 
and, whenever possible, avoided. 

5. The Church recognizes adultery and 
malicious desertion as scriptural grounds 
for divorce. : 

6. Lutheran pastors should not perform 
a marriage ceremony for a divorced per- 
son until he is convinced that the indi- 
vidual is the innocent party and even then, 
not until a year has passed since the 
divorce was granted. 

7. Members who remarry after being 
divorced on other than scriptural grounds 
are subject to the procedure of discipline 
provided for by the constitution of the 
congregation. 


IN ACTUAL PRACTICE, do the majority 
of. pastors comply with this statement? 
This was the second question from my 
ministerial brother. Here I had to con- 
fess ignorance. I do not know. I do 
know that there are Lutheran pastors 
who refuse to recognize any ground 
for the severance of the marriage tie 
except death. Others will perform mar- 
riages for almost any couple who can 
produce a legal license. 

With the divorce rate in America go- 
ing up, here is a subject that needs to 
be faced frankly by both our members 
and pastors. Perhaps the mind of the 
Church has changed since the above 
seven points were adopted over 15 
years ago. Perhaps it remains the 
same. In any case, this subject needs tc 
be thoughtfully considered. We stand 
in the need of light and guidance in 
stabilizing the American home. 


The. Lutherar 


WE WHO ARE STRONG 


By HENRY OPPERMAN 


A man who has seen the suffering in other lands calls 


on America, in its strength, to help those in need 


THREE MONTHS AGO a group of us 
stood on the deck of a battered and 
weary Liberty ship that had sped the 
- distance between France and Boston in 
15 days flat. We were watching the red 
and golden dawn light up the loveliest 
landscape in the world—even though 
it was the rocky coast of Massachusetts, 
after two years overseas. The water 
was calm, the shore lay unscarred— 
ships in the harbor rode ae 
anchor. The buildings in the distance 
stood as they had been built without 
even a window missing. 

On a road skirting the beach, a 
typical American institution was rolling 
merrily along—a yellow cab. As we 
sped on later in the train we saw peo- 
ple going to work and children going 
to school on smooth sidewalks, laugh- 
ing, running, healthy, robust, well 
dressed. The little New England towns 
gleamed white in the morning sun. 
Folks waved and smiled. We had our 
first glass of real milk in 24 months, 
and all of a sudden it came to us—we 
were home. The coaches fell silent as 
at a signal and nobody was ashamed 
of tears in our eyes. 

We were back in the land of strength 
—of might and power—of plenty. It is 
a land where people had accomplished 
the impossible and upon whom now has 
descended an even greater responsibil- 
ity than they were called upon to 
shoulder some four years ago. I think 
of Paul’s words in the fifteenth chapter 
of his letter to the Romans, “We then 
that are strong ought to bear the in- 
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firmities of the weak, and not to please 
ourselves.” That is as appropriate to 
our time as it was the day the apostle 
wrote it, and—even as it was directed 
to the Christians in that bygone age— 
so it is directed to us Christians in this 
year of our Lord 1946. 


PROBABLY NEVER BEFORE have so many 
people in so many lands needed so 
much from us who, by the grace of God, 
are strong. Primarily they need the 
strength of our understanding. There 
have been pictures published and ar- 
ticles written by the hundred, depict- 
ing the destruction and the want, the 
suffering and the tragedy. None of 
them has been exaggerated. On the 
contrary, they have depicted only a 
very infinitesimal segment of the whole 
affair. Some things can’t be photo- 
graphed, much less put into print. 

I think of a night in London. We 
were waiting for a subway train. On 
the platform, next to the walls were the 
inevitable four-decker baggage rack 
affairs that had been beds for so many 
for so long. People were beginning to 
spread their pitifully inadequate blan- 
kets to snatch what rest they might. A 
young mother, dishevelled and gaunt, 
was putting one of her children to bed, 
while trying to keep another from get- 
ting lost in the crowd or crawling down 
on the tracks below. We helped her as 
best we could, and into that weary, 
fear-drawn face came a smile of hope. 
She said, “Bless you gentlemen, I’m not 
afraid of the bombs now—not with you 
Americans about.” 
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Or two Christmases ago when we 
gave a party on our base for some 300 
evacuee children. Most of them had 
never tasted an orange before, much 
less a candy bar. Nor had they seen a 
Christmas tree or a Santa Claus—those 
joys only the older ones had known. 
Or of the fact that the hands and legs 
of children and women were a bright 
mottled red, not from the cold, but from 
a deficiency of clothes and vitamins. 
They’d had five years of it then—an 
egg a month—25 cents worth of meat 
per week, and a pint of milk a day— 
for children only. That was England. 
And the other day this came to me in 
a letter from the Canon of Ely, “Food 
and commodities seem in shorter sup- 
ply now than during the war. Never, 
I suppose, has a nation, victorious in 
war, been rewarded for its efforts and 
sacrifices in so dire a way.” 


I THINK oF FRANCE, with destruction 
on every side—St. Vith—Malmedy— 
Houffalize—smashed to the ground. One 
looks at it and sees it, and even while 
looking it seems like a vicious night- 
mare. Literally not one stone left 
standing on another. Le Havre—Rouen 
—Mulhouse. People in rags, some with 
wooden shoes, most with no shoes at 
all, bravely trying to build some kind 
of shelter out of nothing. Women and 
children yoking themselves together to 
pull a plow—dragging heavy wagon- 
loads of wood which they had cut 
against the cold of winter—trudging 
miles for water, then lugging it in five- 
gallon American gas cans—eating sour 
bread and whatever they can forage— 
hoping for a K ration to come their 
way or perhaps employment on an 
American army base—just anything to 
give them hope for the future. 


BELGIUM IS NO DIFFERENT—nor is 
Holland or Luxembourg. I recall tak- 


ing some oranges to a little old lady in 
Luxembourg—the widow of the pastor — 
of the only Lutheran church in the city. _ 
They were the only oranges she had 
seen in five years. A few days later I 
brought her some more, plus a couple 
of my ration candy bars. I asked her 
how she liked the oranges. She said, 
“The children in the block said they 
were heavenly, and to thank the Amer- 
ican pastor.” 

She was the most remarkable woman 
I have ever met. Her husband had 
been pastor there for 31 years—Albert 
Schweitzer had been the best man at 
their wedding—and now she was most 
distraught because soon she would be 
unable to walk to church. It would be 
too cold—and she had no more shoes. 
One of the youngsters to whom I spoke 
on the street said, “I hope the Amer- 
icans will be here a long time—and 
that when they go they will send a 
pastor from America for our church.” 

“We who are strong” need to under- 
stand. It isn’t a matter of politics or 
philosophies or who is to blame or why. 
It’s a question of Christianity now— 
yours, mine—Christianity in action, 
divorced of all the smugness and the 
complacency—minus the self centered- 
ness that characterizes our faith so 
often. It’s putting into practice, no less, 
the very penetrating words of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, “Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto one of the least. 
of these, my brethren, ye have done it 
unto me.” 

I have very little patience with those 
who say, “They brought it on them- 
selves. Let them take the conse- 
quences.” That’s degrading oneself to 
the level of those whose ideas brought 
about all this suffering. “We who are 
strong ought to bear the infirmities of 
the weak and not to please ourselves.” 
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It’s in Germany where the absolute 
depths have and are being plumbed. 


Talk about destruction, despair, hunger, . 


want, suffering! Hundreds of people, 
day by day, wandering along the high- 
ways, pushing everything they have in 
the world in a baby carriage, or a boy’s 
toy wagon—sleeping anywhere—eating 
heaven knows what—going nowhere, 
just wandering, emaciated, haggard, 
little better than animals. Children like 
yours and mine, standing in line at the 
garbage cans of American bases, their 
eyes wide and pleading—for what? 
For the food left in a soldier’s mess kit 
after he’s eaten—holding out their lit- 
‘tle cans for us to fill. I’ve seen that 
happen so often, it will always haunt 
me. One morning in October the frost 
was heavy, but there they were in their 
thin little clothes at 6 o’clock, most of 
them barefooted, their teeth chattering, 
blue hands clutching their receptacles. 
We had hot porridge that day—not a 
man of us ate any—we couldn’t look at 
those shivering youngsters out there 
in the cold and eat. “The least of 
these!” 

One day an elderly woman with an 
aristocratic carriage came up to us in 
Munich and asked if we had any coffee 
—the little packet that comes in a K 
ration. A woman in Erlangen did our 
laundry. There were two little boys in 
the family. One evening we came at 
mealtime—potatoes and black bread— 
they had been lucky that day. One 
could write endlessly of the lack of heat 
—the utter and complete desolation— 
the absence of all hope but one—that 
America will somehow help them to 
help themselves not just in the bare 
necessities of life but in all phases 
thereof. 


- Everywuere I went in Germany I 
spoke to people on the street and 
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everywhere it was the same. They 
marveled at our strength—our plenty— 
and mostly at the way the American 
soldier went to church. Pastors asked 
me if we forced our men to attend 
services and then shook their heads in 
wonder when I said no. There is a 
definite attempt to obtain for them- 
selves some of our religious faith—a 
deep desire to come closer to God—to 
know Christ better and more per- 
sonally. We had 250 German prisoners 
of war at our headquarters. They had 
been S.S. troopers—the toughest and 
most fanatic Nazis of the lot. Yet 140 
Lutherans and 80 Roman Catholics 
among them, of their own free will 
asked for religious services. The rank- 
ing German officer of these prisoners 
said to me, “Everything which we have 
been taught to believe from our youth 
has been swept from under us. We 
need something to take its place— 
something that cornes from above—that 
is eternal. We recognize that now. As _ 
you know, we were S.S. troopers. Now 
we must learn how to be men. Will 
you help us, please?” 


“WE WHO ARE STRONG ought to’ bear 
the infirmities of the weak.” The great- 
est opportunity—! should rather say, 
the greatest demand on our Christian 
love and the practical application of 
that love—is before us. We dare not 
turn away as did the priest and the 
Levite in the story of the good Samar- 
itan—we dare not think only to please 
ourselves. God has made us strong— 
but that strength will remain only as 
we give of it and use it in the strength- 
ening of those who are in such des- 
perate need—physically, materially and, 
above all, spiritually and religiously. 
The extreme need of our fellow be- 
lievers is the Christian church’s su- 
preme opportunity today. 
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is Christ a College? 


By GEORGE B. ARBAUGH 


Students in Christian colleges have vigorous Christian faith, 
but are muddle-headed in thinking out the implications 


Is CHRIST ON THE COLLEGE CAMPUS? 
That depends on the campus. There 
are colleges where Jesus of Nazareth 
is given a cold, critical inspection in 
many a classroom, and where He is 
not a very welcome visitor in the dor- 
mitories. Not all such schools are in 
Russia. 

How is it in our church colleges? 
Suppose we drop in to visit a Lutheran 
college, any Lutheran college. Glancing 
in a lecture room we see our Lutheran 
students, 28 bright-looking juniors and 
seniors. They are a fine lot, represent- 
ing all types of communities and homes. 
They are churchly, have been leaders 
in home churches, have studied religion 
~ in college. 

Now here is our question: As these 
young people are about to leave school 
for leadership in the world, what do 
they think on religious matters? 


THE RATHER STARTLING FACT is that, for 
all their regularity in church, about 
half of our future church leadership 
is altogether “muddle-headed” regard- 
ing religious beliefs, and the other half 
shows only slight understanding of Lu- 
theran teaching. Is Christ on the cam- 
pus? The church is on the campus, 
with a full program! But what about 
its doctrine? 

The writer used a Religious Opinion 
Scale* to gain this information. It 
showed that on test-scores these Lu- 
theran students were scarcely more 


* Cf. G. B. Arbaugh, “Conformity to Lutheran 
Doctrine,” The Lutheran Church s 
sopeechyn rch Quarterly, Jan. 
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evangelical than their non-Lutheran 
classmates who came from Baptist, 
Catholic, Presbyterian, and other 
churches. One athlete who never be- 
longed to any church showed more 
‘Tutheran” convictions than many 
Lutherans. 

What is wrong? Have our colleges 
been selling out to atheism and secular- . 
ism? By no means. The writer’s find- 
ings in every instance support the com- 
mon impression that the Lutherans are 
holding firmly to their Christian con- 
victions. Yes, Christ is on the campus, 
but instead of our young people under- 
standing Him with Lutheran clarity, we 
find them quite confused in their 
thinking. 

It is not at all that we do not believe 
enough. The trouble is: -we believe 
altogether too much, trying at the same 
time to be Lutheran, Catholic, Re- 
formed, and Methodistic in our at- 
titudes. Of piety we have plenty, but 
of theological understanding not much. 
Returns from several different Lu- 
theran schools have given about the 
same results. 

WHAT DO WE MEAN when we say that 
our young people are holding firmly 
to Christian convictions? Are they 
living in a vacuum, unaware of the 
doubts and unbelief of so many people 
about the authority of the Bible, the 
meaning of the life and death of Christ, 
and God as creator of the world? 

Perhaps there is a grain of truth in 
this. We have somewhat sheltered our 
young people. Yet they too hear these 
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things, read them, and have their hours 
of fear, uncertainty, and doubt. Many 
of them know what it means to out- 
grow—with considerable anguish — 
some childhood views. Yet the striking 
and reassuring fact is that these stu- 
dents without hesitation give assent to 
the old evangelical teachings of the 
church. The gospel? It was good 
enough for father. It was good enough 
for mother. And it’s good enough for 
son and daughter. Without exception 
they believe that Christ atoned for our 
sins, that faith is an attitude of trust, 
and that we should enter into service 
in the Lord’s work. 

But is our religion oe 
“head” religion rather than heart: \re- 
ligion? Does intellectualism crowd out 
the sacraments, and leave room only 
for ideas? By no means. Our young 
people receive communion and believe 
in it, find comfort in it. Almost without 
exception they believe that Christ is 
really present in the Lord’s Supper, and 
most of them believe that baptism does 
make one a child of the heavenly 
Father. 

We may take confidence over the 
depth and sincerity of spirituality 
among the people to whom we must 
look for leadership in the days ahead. 
And let no one fail to appreciate the 
work of our colleges. They are not 
destroying faith; they are building a 
great church leadership. 


But WHAT A DILEMMA we are in! What 
a peculiar point we-arrive at. Here 
they are, rank upon rank of fine young 
church people, college-trained and loyal 
to the church, yet scoring in the “mud- 
dle-headed” class with reference to 
Lutheran doctrine, or perhaps showing 
only slight agreement with evangelical 
thought! What is wrong with their 
thinking? ' 
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Perhaps it is the fanatical sects. Have 
we borrowed some of their shallow 
thinking? No, there is now and then a 
bit of confusion on some difficult doc- 
trine—perhaps the atonement—or we 
find someone making the empty-headed 
assertion that the church should stick 
to “simple Bible truths” (as if Bible 
truths were simple!). But there is no 
sectarianism. 

Then is it liberalism? Has modern- 
ism crept in, so that we are holding to 
the old doctrine but along with it the 
“social gospel” or liberalism? A handful 
of non-Lutheran students do register 
doubt about the Bible, thinking it of 


‘great moral worth, but not inspired. 


Only a very occasional Lutheran stu- 
dent takes this stand. Nearly half of 
them do believe that the great task of 
the church today is to correct social 
evils such as war. The theologians view 
such an attitude with suspicion, point- 
ing out that the church’s first task is to 
reconcile God and sinner, not to recon- 
cile Russia and America. Yet we can 
searcely be critical of the Christian en- 
thusiasm of our young people who in- 
sist that the church must face the chal- 
lenge of gigantic evils. 

There are some other rather common 
attitudes which might be thought lib- 
eralistic. Well over half of our ccl- 
lege youth feel that frequently they 
are closer to God out in nature than 
when in church. May we not suspect 
that the church service would get a 
better rating if sermons were shortened 
and improved? Yet this feeling is no 
negativism toward the church; it is in- 
stead a fine if somewhat dangerous en- 
thusiasm for the beauty of nature and 
nature’s God. 


Burt HERE IS WHERE our trouble really 
begins: legalism. Down through the 
years it has been customary among our 
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Lutheran thinkers to speak critically of 
the “legalism” of certain of our sister 
denominations. Yet the time has come 
when we must make a careful survey 
of our glass houses, we who have been 
throwing stones. Have we then been 
so much more free than others in judg- 
ing debatable moral issues? Have we 
been less legalistic than our Reformed 
brethren about dancing, cards, alcohol, 
smoking, and the like? 

The rather pathetic thing about it is 
that cur own young people, who are 
accusing us of being too legalistic with 
them, betray their training by proving 
themselves to be thorough-going legal- 
ists. Oh yes, we have told them that 
the Bible is not a law-book, but instead 
a gracious gospel of forgiveness and 
divine love. But perhaps our actions 
speak louder than our sermons, for we 
find the great majority of our well- 
trained young people giving full assent 
to the statement that the Bible is God’s 
law which we must obey if we are 
Christians. 

Now let us prepare ourselves for the 
greatest jolt of all. Some years ago a 
Roman Catholic lady was discussing 
religion and asked this question. “The 
Lutheran church is most like the Ro- 
man Catholic church of all the Prot- 
estant churches, isn’t it?” We had not 
thought so, but perhaps she knew too 
many of our Romish-thinking Lu- 
theran people. 

Are we saved by grace, through 
faith? No, very many of us think we 
are earning our way to heaven. Even 
when this error is put most bluntly, 
“We are saved by our faith and our 
good deeds,” a third of our best-trained 
church youth agrees. And when it is 
stated in more subtle fashion, to the 
effect that we must cleanse our hearts 
and have pure thoughts to be worthy 
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of God’s love, nearly all give assent. 
Surely Lutheranism must find a way 
of expressing more vividly the miracle 
of God’s love, that He loves the un- 
worthy, not because they are unworthy, 
but because love is in His heart. 

And the Roman mass seems to be 
celebrated in half of our churches, for 
nearly half of our advanced college 
youth believe not only in Luther’s doc- 
trine of the “real presence” of Christ 
in the Lord’s Supper, but also hold to 
the Catholic doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion, which is that bread and wine are 
literally changed into the body and 
blood of Christ. Is this not enough to 
make Martin Luther turn in his grave? 
And it makes the theologian shake his 
head in perplexity. One conclusion is 
surely unavoidable: If our churches 
are failing, it is not in the direction of 
liberalism, but in that of Romanism. 
We are slipping dangerously in the di- 
rection of work-righteousness, legalism, 
false sacramentalism, and priestliness. 

Let us not deceive ourselves! The 
disease goes deep. It roots in the whole 
attitude toward the church, and reminds 
us of Rudolph Sohm’s assertion that 
the natural man is a born Catholic. 
Luther tells us that by the very gift of 
faith every believer is a priest, free to 
come to God in prayer, but in spite of 
Lutheran anti-priestliness we find one 
in five of our collegiate Lutherans be- 
lieving that a minister has a special 
kind of priesthood. 

So too the natural man wants to be 
overawed by the external splendor of 
a visible church. He cannot compre- 
hend Luther’s insistence upon the in- 
visibility of the true church which is 
the kingdom of God. So while the Lu- 
theran theologians define the church as 
“just all people who have faith in 
Christ,” this sounds right to only one 
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in four of our young people. They are 
not prepared to follow Luther in such 
spiritual thinking, and cannot think of 
the church as so spiritual a fellowship. 

Well, this is the picture. Is Christ on 
the campus? Yes, but Martin Luther 
is not much in evidence, except in lip 
service, or loyalty to a name. Yet, while 
we are distressed over the doctrinal 
confusion, we have much cause for en- 
couragement. Lack of faith would be 
alarming, whereas muddle-headedness 
is rather a challenge. 

And at that, our Lutheran students 
do not seem quite so shallow-minded as 
others on some important matters. 
Hardly one Lutheran in five believes 


that education will prevent sin or re- 
duce it, but most of the non-Lutherans 


_take this shallow optimism, underes- 


timating both the seriousness of sin and 
the absolute need of the grace of God. 


LET ONE FACT BE CLEAR. If Martin 
Luther is conspicuous by his absence 
on the Lutheran campus, it is neither 
the primary concern nor fault of the 
colleges themselves. Our whole church 
is failing to safeguard its people against 
legalistic biblicism and Romanistic doc- 
trine. And the fact that the failure is 
an unwitting one is in no way a justifi- 
cation for failure in the congregations 
to take strong corrective measures. 
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What Kind of People in this Town 


“What kind of people are there in this town?” asked a newcomer 
of an old resident. “What sort of people did you find in the town 
from which you came?” asked the aged gentleman. Replied the 
stranger, “Oh, that town was terrible. The people were narrow- 
minded, selfish, unfriendly, and spent all their time gossiping about 


the neighbors.” 


“Well,” replied the old resident, “I’m sorry to have to tell you, 
you will find the people in this town exactly like those of the town 


you came from.” 


The same question was asked the old man by another newcomer 
some time later. This time the stranger replied, “Why, they were the 
finest people you would want to meet, courteous, considerate, neigh- 
borly, and willing to lend a helping hand at all times.” 

“You'll find the same kind of people here, I’m happy to say,” 


answered the old man. 


It’s likely that your own attitude and aims are creating the atmos- 
phere in which you live. Wherever you go, you will find the same 


kind of people you found at home. 


WALTER CowrEN 


“That a simple person of untutored mind should have a simple 
theology will create no perils for that person’s faith. But, if his mind 
develops in other ways while his theology is left in a crude and 
primitive form, his faith will be in danger, and his presentation of 


it will alienate others from it.” 
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—Canon R. E. Parsons 
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Prayers Worth Memorizing 


By MARJORY BRACHER 


Ir you DEPEND on books for your 
prayers, you will see no need to mem- 
orize. If you are a strong believer in 
free prayer, you may even be very 
much against memorized prayers. 

Not dependence on prayers learned 
by heart, but the enrichment of the 
private devotional life is the purpose 
behind the suggestions set forth here. 

One lifetime is short for learning the 
art of prayer. We have as great need 
in this as in any other of our practices 
to draw on the treasury of the past. 
We make a mistake when we allow the 
vaguest of longings to pass for prayer. 


These longings need to be translated . 


into words. It is at this point we can 
be helped immeasurably by learning 


the words of others and finally making 


them our own. 

“The communion of saints” is only a 
phrase in the Creed until we experi- 
ence it. Conventions, Sunday morning 
worship, hymns, the writings of our 
contemporaries: any of these may be- 
come channels through which we re- 
alize the “communion” of other Chris- 
tians with ourselves. There is another 
channel, the prayers that are kept and 
loved through the centuries. 

To memorize a few of these is to en- 
rich our prayer vocabulary, to make us 
articulate before God. Best of all it 
stores up a source of strength for future 
need. How many men in the service 
must have wished they knew a prayer! 
Some knew only the words of one 
hymn, and not a helpful one at that. 

To be worth memorizing, a prayer 
should be short, its words simple. Its 
language should have dignity and some 
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of the attributes of poetry. It should ~ 
say for us what we might have wished 
to say but could not say well. 

One of the practical results of mem- 
orizing a few prayers is that we will not 
be caught unprepared if called on in 
public. Dependence on memorized 
prayers is certainly to be deplored, but 
one need not be ashamed to use them. 
I once heard a woman, called on with- 
out warning at the beginning of a 
workers’ meeting, pray so sincerely 
that, had I not known the prayer my- 
self, I would never have suspected it 
was not original. 

This is the prayer she used, a good 
one for all of us. 


Direct us, O Lord, in all our doings, with 
thy most gracious favor, and further us 
with thy continual help; that in all our 
works begun, continued, and ended in 
Thee, we may glorify thy Holy Name; 
and finally by thy mercy, obtain everlast- 
ing life, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 


The more we study it the better we 
like it. It becomes our own. | 

Ordinary liyes are full of little temp- 
tations, failures, and turnings aside. 
How well Christina Rossetti says what 
we would say! 


Do thou ever teach us, O Lord, that all 
hearts are empty except thou fillest them, 
and all desires fail except they crave after 
thee; and of thy compassion do thou give 
us light and grace to seek and find thee, 
that we may be thine, and thou mayest be 
ours forever and ever. 


If we know even two or three prayers 
our spiritual lives are that much richer. 
Among the collects for the Sundays of 
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the church year, printed in the Com- 
mon Service Book, we are sure to find 
prayers worth memorizing. Perhaps 
the collect for the Eighteenth Sunday 
after Trinity— 

Basil Matthews tells a story about it. 
Japhet was a New Guinea Christian. 
The bishop asked him to erect an arch 
on the beach for the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the landing of the first mission- 
ary. He could make it any way he 
wished. When the bishop returned 
some weeks later he found carved on 


the simple beam the following prayer: 


O God, forasmuch as without thee we 
are not able to please thee: mercifully 
grant that thy Holy Spirit may in all 
things direct and rule our hearts. 


Knowing the prayers others know. 
binds us to saints the world around. 
Prayers stored in the mind will help 
us through hours of loneliness, despair, 
or illness. No one can regret the little 
time it takes to learn them. 
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A MAN DEGRADES HIMSELF 


HE BEGAN by taking only two small doses of morphine a week, but that 
was enough to develop a need for the drug. Several weeks later he became 
irrational and depressed, feeling the need for more morphine. 

An increase of one dose a week satisfied him temporarily, but eventually 
the distressing symptoms again appeared. The dose was increased. And 


so on. 


At the end of six months he was a miserable drug addict, every cell of 


his body crying for morphine. 


WHY PEOPLE ordinarily become drug addicts can possibly be explained 
by physicians and psychiatrists. But why this man became an addict is a 


different story. 


He was a long-term federal prisoner who voluntarily submitted to an 
experiment. He was deliberately given morphine so that in the course of 
formation of the drug habit every physical and mental change could be 


charted. 


Ordinarily, drug addicts do not go to a physician until the habit is well 
established, and consequently little is known about the preliminary stages 
of drug addiction. The experiment upon this man was designed to increase 


medical knowledge. 


The prisoner knew what to anticipate, for he had previously been an 
addict, and had been completely cured before the experiment began. He 
knew what extreme discomforts he would have to endure, and how painful 


would be the cure. 


Sacririce of this kind can be remotely compared to the sacrifice of Jesus, 
who voluntarily “made himself of no reputation,” and suffered degradation 
and death upon the cross for mankind. He knew in advance how painful 
and humiliating his sufferings for us would be. 

Christ’s sufferings can never be fully understood. But voluntary human 
suffering for fellow men can help us to appreciate better how great Christ’s 


love for us is, in view of his matchless sacrifice. 
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JOSEPH B. Mour 


Love Endures Forever, 


St. Paul Declares” 


By JOHN SCHMIDT 


Tue APOSTLE’S DESCRIPTION of love as 
it confronts personal injury showed 
clearly how lacking was this supreme 
gift of grace in those who contended 
so sharply concerning their superiority. 
But he is not yet finished. He must 
show also love’s nature as it is revealed 
in the presence of wrongdoing gen- 
erally (verses 6-7). 

Love, he says, is never gladdened by 
the moral failures of others. There is 
no secret satisfaction or “righteous” 
gloating at a juicy bit of scandal. Nor 
is there satisfaction at the offender’s 
punishment. Christian love, instead, 
“rejoices with the truth,” and is happy 
when suspicions prove to be unfounded. 

This highest gift makes every pos- 
sible excuse for others. It is not eager 
to discuss publicly the failures of 
others. Love “believeth all things.” Not 
that it is gullible, but that it cherishes 
its trust. It makes generous allowance 
for transgressors. Luther caught the 
spirit of this section very well, when 
in his explanation of the Eighth Com- 
maridment he wrote, “We should so 
fear and love God as not deceitfully to 
belie, betray, slander nor raise injurious 
reports against our neighbor, but apol- 
ogize for (defend) him, speak well of 
him and put the most charitable con- 
struction on all his actions.” Even if 
the offense is unmistakable, love 
“hopeth all things.” Anxiously and 
expectantly it awaits repentance and 
reformation. ; 

The Apostle’s description concludes 
on the same note with which it began, 
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KNOW THE BIBLE 


In the greatest sentences which St. Paul wrote, 
the thirteenth chapter of | Corinthians, he de- 
scribes God's eternal gift to the Christians. 
Read | Cor. 13:6-13, before reading this article. 


since this comes close to its essence. 


Love is patient. It is not discourage- 
able! 


FIFTEEN SHORT PHRASES! But how un- 
comfortable they are! This is not a 
bouquet of delicate flowers, but a 
surgeon’s scalpel. If all Christian graces 
are meaningless without this, how is it 
with us? 

There is one question that must be 
asked before we go on: Where did Paul 
learn to know this love? If we go 
through this description and substitute 
“Jesus Christ” for “charity” or “love,” 
we shall have our answer. It fits per- 
fectly! These four verses (4-7) are the 
Gospel according to St. Paul, a brilliant 
portrait of the Saviour. 

This, then, is what Christian love 
really is—Christ. To possess His life, 
to be transformed by His indwelling, 
to be governed by His nature—this is 
the essence of the Christian life. Apart 
from this the most brilliant talents are 
worthless. Therefore, “covet earnestly” 
this supreme gift! 

The Apostle now (verses 8-13) con- 
trasts love to all other gifts on the basis 
of its durability. “Love never faileth,” 
does not. mean that it always succeeds, 
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but that even in “failure” it continues 
to love. As fading flowers, the much- 
prized gifts of prophecy, tongues, and 
knowledge will pass away. 

As a matter of fact, some of the gifts 
of grace mentioned by the Apostle at 
various times are no longer given to 
Christians. The needs of the twentieth 
century are not identical with those of 
the first. Old needs have vanished and 
new ones have arisen. As a result, some 
gifts that were once highly valuable 
have been withdrawn. But love, the 
gift which makes our abilities truly 
Christian, continues to be given from 
age to age. 

However, this does not exhaust Paul’s 
thought. Not only do some of ee 
gifts lose their significance from one 
period to another, but all of them are 
limited to this temporal world. Only 
Christian love has eternal significance. 


FoR FULLER TREATMENT of this idea, 
Paul selects the gift of knowledge. This 
one had received rather considerable 
emphasis in the Corinthian church, so 
its selection was especially appropriate. 
With the aid of two illustrations he 
drives home the fact that knowledge is 
partial and limited. It can, therefore, 
possess value only until something more 
fully adequate has come. There have 
been many times when men have for- 
gotten this fact and have regarded their 
knowledge as absolute. Philosophers 
and scientists have done so frequently. 
And with even less excuse, theologians. 
It is so natural, and so wrong, to identify 
our favorite formulas about truth with 
the truth itself. It is easy, and disas- 
trous, to confuse our interpretation of 
“how” God acts with the fact that He 
does so act. Many of our controversies 
concerning the Lord’s Supper and pre- 

destination for example have grown out 


of our refusal to recognize the limitay. 
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tions of our knowledge. Humility be- 
comes a necessary virtue. 

Paul’s first illustration was probably 
suggested by the word he had already 
used (verse 10). This word, translated 
“perfect,” bears the idea of “full- 
grown.” This hint is now more ade- 


quately employed. Speech, knowledge, 


and methods of thinking that belong to 
childhood are necessary and useful 
during the early years of our lives. Yet 
all these are incomplete and inade- 
quate. We become aware of this as 
we grow older. With maturity we “put 
away childish things.” Any failure 
to do this with the passage of years 
would indicate that we were not really 
adults, because our minds continued to 
function at an immature level. “When 
that which is perfect is come, then that 
which is in part shall be done away.” 
This is not so much the result of any 
decision as a simple consequence of 

growing up. ' 


Srmnce CorRINTH WAS FAMED in the 
ancient world for its choice “brass,” 
Paul’s second illustration was fitting. 
Our King James translation, “through 
a glass,” is misleading. For Paul is not 
thinking of a window but of a mirror. 
These were made of highly polished 
metal, so that at best the reflection was 
not perfect. In Paul’s illustration, we 
are not to consider ourselves as looking 
at our. own reflection in a mirror, but 
rather that we look over our shoulders, 
by means of the mirror, at an object 
behind our back. 

Since we see God and His nature re- 
flected in the warped mirror of a sin- 
stricken world, it is difficult to get a 
clear idea of Him. We see His working, 
but we “know in part” only. That is 
why we can give no final and satisfying 
answer. to, the, problem. of evil: in a 
world: created; by, a loving God, or. to 
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the heart-rending problem of suffering. 
Why? Why? And we can only ac- 
knowledge, “Now we see in a mirror, 
darkly . . . now we know in part.” 

But this is not the final word. “Then 
face to face... then shall I know even 
as also I am known.” We may not com- 
prehend God, but we know that He 
comprehends us. And we know that 
some day His hand upon our shoulder 
will face us about and we shall not 
longer need the mirror, for we shall 
stand “face to face.” 


ALL LESSER GIFTS are temporal, but 
there is a triple gift that is external. 
Faith, hope, and love abide (the verb 


Pray ONty ror WHat You WANT 


is singular to emphasize the fact that 
these three are essentially one). This 
is the conclusion of Paul’s thinking. 
Since all three abide we must reject 
an interpretation which says that faith 
and hope lose their meaning when that 
which is believed and hoped for be-_ 
comes ours, and that only love is truly 
eternal. If Paul’s definition of love 
gives us help, the superiority of love 
lies rather in this, that it most perfectly 
and fully represents the life of Christ 
in us. 

You will find these Bible passage 
helpful: John 3:14-17; Romans 5:6-10 
Luke 7:36-50; Romans 12:9-21; Mat. 
thew 18:23-35; Ephesians 3:16-19. 
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“Everybody in this room has been taught to pray “Thy kingdom 
come.’ Now, if we hear a man swear in the streets, we think it very 
wrong, and say he ‘takes God’s name in vain.’ But there’s a twenty- 
times worse way of taking His name in vain than that. It is to ask 
God for what we dow’t ‘ lant. He doesn’t like that sort of prayer. If 
you don’t want a thing, don’t ask for it... . If you do not wish for 
His Kingdom, don’t pray for it. But if you do, you must do more than 


pray for it; you must work for it.” 


—JoHuN RUSKIN 


We search the world for truth; we cull 
The good, the pure, the beautiful, 
From all the old flower-fields of the soul; 
And, weary seekers of the best, 
We come back laden from our quest, 
To find that all the sages said 
Is in the Book our mothers read. 
—JoHN GREENLEAF WuirttEr, In the long poem, “Miriam” 


Who, of alk persons, should have said this but H. G. Wells, in a 
novel written almost a generation ago, Mr. Britling Sees It Through: 
“Religion is the first thing and the last thing, and until a man has 
found God and been found by God, he begins at no beginning, he 
works to no end. He may have his friendships, his partial loyalties, 
his scraps of honor. But all these things fall into place, and life falls 


into place, only with God,” 
2a 
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THE LATHROP FAMILY 


EASTWICK GETS READY FOR ACTION 


JERRY WAS CHAMPING at the bit. He 
had half-opened the front door three 
times while I was giving the children 
final instructions. 

With an unexpected burst of cour- 
tesy, Mark held my coat. I slipped into 
it swiftly. “Now, don’t forget, I want 
to find Joan in bed and that radio 
turned off when I come home.” 

“Right you are, madam,” Mark 
agreed. “I shall tuck her in, me, my- 
self, personally.” 

“He’s getting ready to tease the Leta 
ute you’re out of the house,” protested 
Joan. 

“Behave yourselves,” Jerry com- 
manded, in his best official tone. “Come 
along, dear. I really must be early.” 

Mark closed the door after us with a 
sweeping bow. “Silly!” giggled Joan. 

As the darkness closed around us, I 
slipped my hand through Jerry’s arm, 
“Just to be sure you don’t go striding 
off and leave me. I hope that pair are 
going to be good.” 

“Of course they are. Couldn’t you 
see half that fooling was just a gag te 
worry you and keep you there a little 
longer?” 

“Well, it’s flattering to be so popular 
with my family. They want to keep me 
at home. You want me to go to this 
Lutheran World Action meeting!” 

We walked for a bit in companion- 
able silence. Our minds, as well as our 
feet, must have been moving in the 
same direction, for we opened our 
mouths and said, “Mark,” at the same 
instant. With a good deal of laughing 
and “after-you-my-dear-Alphonse”- 
ing, it turned out that we had been 
mentally congratulating ourselves that 
’ Mark’s anger was as short-lived as it 
was violent. Once we had convinced 
him that his father’s desire to make 
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him an example to the 
boys of the congrega- 
tion existed only in 
Roger  Hefflinger’s 
mind, he could laugh 
at the whole episode. 

“The same sort of 
thing will doubtless 
crop up again,” Jerry observed, “but 
each time we lick it, is one more step 
in the right direction.” 


WE WERE STILL DISCUSSING our hopes 
for the children when the lights of the 
Sullivan house gleamed hospitably be- 
fore us. As we went up on the porch 
I caught a glimpse of Miss Fields’s trim 
figure moving about arranging maps 
and booklets. She was wearing a short- 
sleeved spring print that was even more 
becoming than the tailored things she 
usually lives in. 

“You’re not late, after all,” I mur- 
mured. “There’s no one here but Mrs. 
Sullivan herself and Miss Fields.” 


Mrs. SULLIVAN OPENED the door. 
‘Here is Pastor Lathrop, now,” she 
called over her shoulder to Miss Fields. 
She smiled the slow warm smile which 
lights up her whole face. The simple 
black dress she was weering brought 
out the pink and white and gold of her 
coloring. In her firm warm clasp, my 
hand felt positively petite. 

“Do you want me to give these 
‘Atoning Power for an Atomic Age’ 
booklets to people as they come in, or 
do you want them distributed after 
you’ve made some introductory re- 
marks?” Miss Fields asked. 

“As they come in. Give me that 
hanger, Mrs. Sullivan, I'll take care of 
our coats.” Jerry turned from the 
closet, smoothing his hair over his bald 
spot. “It’s kind of the Sullivans to offer 
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us their home and I believe a lot of 
people who might not have come other- 
wise will be coming on Mrs. Sullivan’s 
invitation, but we want to avoid too 
much of a party atmosphere. This is 
serious business and we want them to 
feel it from the start. The books will 
strike the right note.” 

‘J followed your instructions,” Mrs. 
Sullivan shook her head. “But some- 
how it doesn’t seem right to invite peo- 
ple to my home and not give them so 
much as a cookie and ginger ale.” 

“By the time the evening is over, I 
hope everyone will feel that refresh- 
ments would be quite out of place.” 


I THOUGHT IT SOUNDED as though we 
had a rather lugubrious evening ahead 
of us, but I said nothing. However 
much I may tease my husband pri- 
vately, in public I hold my peace. Mrs. 
Sullivan, however, had no such inhibi- 
tions. “I hope it won’t be too gloomy, 
or I’ll never be able to persuade them 
to come again.” 

“It won’t be gloomy,” Miss Fields put 
in quickly. “But it will be a call to 
action and one that should not begin 
with chocolate sundaes.” 

“Well, you two are running the 
meeting. I am only the hostess. And 
there’s the bell. Excuse me.” 

The arrivals were the Hefflinger sis- 
ters. Remembering my conversation 
with Miss Blanche on the subject of 
Mark’s conduct, I wasn’t sure how she 
would meet me. There was a slightly 
uneasy feeling in the pit of my stomach 
as I put on a determinedly friendly ex- 
pression. To my relief, Miss Blanche 
was cordiality itself. I had guessed 
right. She was the sort of outspoken 
person who respected those who met 
her with equal frankness. 

The rest of the guests seemed to ar- 
rive in a body. I could hardly tell how 
many there were. I only knew the 
large room was full to overflowing. 


ELIZABETH ADAMS JONES settled her- 
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self beside me, her long nose redder 
and her black hair wilder than usual. 
“Isn’t it thrilling? All these people get- 
ting ready to do something about these 


awful conditions. Of course, you can’t — 


expect all these folks who are here to- 


night to make good visitors. My hus- ~ 
band, for instance, hates to ask anyone | 


to give, no matter how excellent the 
cause. But I’m not like that. I just 
hope Pastor Lathrop will give me a 
good big list. I'll visit till I get blisters 
on my heels.” 

“You see,” her husband leaned across 
to say, “it’s her heels she’s worried 
about, not her tongue. That never gives 
out.” 

“That’s what all my friends and fam- 
ily say,” she agreed. “But even my 
tongue gets tired sometimes. I’m not 
getting any younger you know. If only 
I could pass some of my enthusiasm 
along to Betts. But really, that child 
couldn’t be less like me if she weren’t 
my child at all.” 

I had often thought the same thing. 
The comparison in Betts’s favor was to 
my way of thinking too obvious. Joan 
has never had a Sunday school teacher 
she loved more. 

“Oh, there are the Bachs,” rattled on 
my companion. “They surely are a 
stunning couple. He looks so distin- 
guished since his hair has turned grey, 
and she’s so cute and peppy. Her hair 
looks the way mine did the day I got 
my permanent.” 

She glanced to left and right, lower- 
ing her voice to a conspiratorial tone. 
“Did you know young Stan is trailing 
our Betts everywhere? When I ask her 
whether she’s going to marry him, she 
just laughs at me and says they are 
friends, which I know is just a way of 
putting me off. I have eyes in my, 
head.” 

“Hush,” muttered her husband. “Pas 
tor Lathrop is getting ready to begim 
the meeting.” He might have added, 
“And not a moment too soon.” 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Relaxation 


For the past 12 years I have been work- 
ing hard to get ahead financially and to 
build up a reputation. I seem to be suc- 
ceeding, but the terrific strain, in addition 
to interference with my family life, is 
making me high-strung and excitable. My 
wife says I am getting more irritable. It 
is hard for me to sit still anywhere. I don’t 
go to movies for that is like being in 
prison. I am tired at the end of a day, 
but still want to keep going. 


Driving oneself incessantly is too 
much for human nature. People fre- 
quently lose much more than they gain 
by such methods. Sometimes they feel 
that they must drive other people also. 
Neither is right or just to anyone con- 
cerned. Life is too sacred for that; it 
is an end in itself, not a mere means. 

Anyone in this plight needs relaxa- 
tion, and he probably can’t get it im- 
mediately. He has arrived at a point 
where he’ll have to learn to relax, and 
it may require some time to accomplish 
it. 

One may start by sitting in an easy 
chair and reading stories of action 
which will tend to get the mind off one’s 
own actions and ambitions. Beyond 
that, many have been helped by sitting 
in a chair with eyes closed, head rest- 
ing on the back of the chair, letting the 
arms drop, and then thinking relaxation 
progressively from head to toe. It is 
easy to think loosening up of muscles, 
beginning with the scalp, coming for- 
ward from the back of the head, down 
over the face, and on to the feet. After 
a few repetitions it is good to sit as 
easily as possible as long as it is com- 
fortable. 

Many persons have been helped to 
composure by the experience of wor- 
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ship in church and in private. Some, 
after going to bed, keep up silent prayer 
until at length they are asleep. But no 
one should expect that after running 
himself ragged he can overnight attain 
full relaxation and get rid of all ten- 
sions. 


Opposite views 


George and I have been going together 
for more than four years. We have never 
been able to agree on politics, economic 
views, religion, or ideas of right and wrong. 
Since he has returned from army life we 
seem to be farther apart than ever. 

If we are married, can we hope to get 
along harmoniously in spite of these dif- 
ferences? 


Some of the differences cut deeply 
into domestic life, while others have to 
do with larger aspects of society. The 
former may become sources of a great 
deal of irritation when you come to live 
on intimate terms. The latter are not so 
likely to become troublesome. Intel- 
ligent Christian faith will help ease 
conflicts. 

All pronounced differences call for a 
high type of appreciation of the other’s 
ways of thinking and the underlying 
reasons. Tolerance is not enough. The 
deepest kind of reverence for the other’s 
personality is also needed. 

It is possible, even with such differ- 
ent ways of thinking, to have a peaceful 
and co-operative married life if mutual 
reverence, understanding, and appre- 
ciation are strong enough to counter- 
balance any feelings arising from diver- 
gent ideas and beliefs. But common 
viewpoints are far more conducive to 
harmonious, happy home life. It’s up 
to the persons concerned. 
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Escape from Chaos 


The Christian Answer. Edited by Henry P. Van Dusen. Scribner. 195 pages. $2.50. 
Is there a solution of the world’s despairing problems? In this book an answer is 
offered. Tillich and Knox of Union Seminary, Green and Thomas of Princeton Uni- 
versity, and Aubrey of Crozer Seminary are the authors. The five writers present 
viewpoints of “the Theological Discussion Group” of 38 persons prominent in religious 
thinking. They write from the intellectual. area where theology and philosophy over- 


lap or conflict. 

Too often Christians bravely assemble 

a defense where a battle no longer rages. 
The five writers think that humanism is 
the active sector today. Hence they seek 
to meet “the modern rationalist” at that 
point. They want to answer the slogans 
with which humanists are picketing Chris- 
tianity. They stroll with critical minds in 
paths of logic trying to indicate the rea- 
sunableness of Christianity. 
, Tillich discusses “The World Situation” 
with historical understanding and critical 
insight. Green writes with sprightliness 
of “Christianity and Its Secular Alterna- 
tives.” Thomas describes the “Central 
Christian Affirmations.” There is much 
more conservative doctrine here than 
might be expected. It is often assumed 
that moderns should be given doctrine in 
weak doses only. Thomas deals in solid 
dogmas such as atonement and the Trin- 
ity. Aubrey, writing of “Christianity and 
Society,” outlines social ideals. Knox’s 
chapter, “Christianity and the Christian,” 
is an anticlimax on a Unitarian level. 

Though espousing theological liberal- 
ism, this book (especially its third chap- 
ter) is to the right of center, Its logic may 
convince only the converted, but its argu- 
ments are strong, scholarly, and incisive. 
It displays the possible global extent and 
the century-long course of Christian con- 
victions. It enables a pastor to look be- 
yond his parish problems and to see his 
work as part of a mighty race between 
order and chaos. It is vigorous, realistic, 
and thoroughly modern. 


Wittarp D, ALLBECK 
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Well-told Story of Africa 


Man in the Bush. By Margaret R. Seebach. 
Board of Foreign Missions of the ULCA. 154 
pages. 60 cents. © 


The coming of Christianity is the great- 
est event in the history of any country. 
This book describes this episode for a small 
corner of the African West Coast which 
has become familiar to us as the location 
of the Muhlenberg Mission. The author 
gives a vivid and accurate description of 
the African scene and the African people. 
Her account is based on eye-witness re- 
ports, letters, and other material. She 
shows great aptitude in picking out the 
most interesting and revéaling instances, 
which she weaves into the narrative to 
make a continued and a well-presented 
story. 

The outstanding figure in the book is 
David A. Day, one of the great mission- 
aries of all times, who devoted 23 years 
to this work, who sacrificed to it his three 
children and his wife, who turned down 
an offer to become Secretary of the For- 
eign Missions Board in order to return to 
his beloved mission. Yet the keynote of his 
life is not that of sacrifice but of joyful 
work in the service of his Lord. His re- 
sourcefulness and intimate knowledge of 
the natives’ ways of thought and life pro- 
vide the book with many an interesting 
anecdote, as for example his rescue of two 
Methodist missionaries from the hands of 
a hostile chief. 

The book, with its brief topical chap- 
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_ ters (“The Black Man’s Body”; “The Black 
_ Man’s Mind”; “The Black Man’s Soul”) 
_ lends itself well as the basis of mission- 
_ study courses or for reading aloud at home 
or in church societies. 


EricH F. VOEHRINGER 


To Live Bravely 


Strength for the Day. By Norman £. Nygaard. 
Revell. $1. 


This is a little book of day-by-day de- — 
votions. Three hundred and seventy per- 
sons, both clergymen and laymen, con- 


_ tribute the material. There is a medita- 
‘tion, with a prayer, for every day in the 


year, and some for certain special days; 
also a passage from the Scriptures ‘fo 


pe 


reading and study. One interesting fea- 
_ ture is the inclusion of quite a number of 
_ messages from contributors of other coun- 


tries, which serves to give this splendid 


little manual the flavor of international 


_ Christianity. 


No book of devctions is worth the price 
if it is not used. The use of it makes it 
priceless. If anyone is trying to live 
bravely in these days and wants aid and 


comfort in the effort, he is quite sure to 


Strength for the Day. 


find it in the excellent comments and sug- 
gestions and prayers which he will find in 
J. Henry Harms 


Interpretation 

The Human Life of Jesus. By John Erskine. 
Morrow. 248 pages. $3. 

The author of this book has been a dis- 


‘tinguished Columbia University professor 


for over a quarter of a century. His lit- 
erary efforts extend from textbooks to lit- 
erary criticism, from technical music 
books to modern novels. In this book he 
ventures into the field of Biblical study 
and interpretation. 

Dr. Erskine attempts to portray the life 
of Jesus from the human viewpoint. He 
conducts a running commentary on the 
entire New Testament account of Jesus 
and quotes at length many sections of the 
four Gospels. As a commentator he does 
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a fair job, and the book makes an inter- 
esting study from the viewpoint of one 
having background and attainments such 
as Dr. Erskine’s. The author injects his 
own beliefs and convictions regarding 
some of the fundamentals. For instance, 
the miracles are wonders that are “par- 
asitic growths upon the true life of Jesus.” 
The Lord’s Supper as Jesus instituted it, 
he calls “a sacrament of hospitality.” The 
Crucifixion is “a dramatic symbol of sac- 
rifice,” and the resurrection is interpreted 
as mystical. P. D. Brown 


Guilt 


One Destiny. By Sholem Asch. G. P. Put- 
nam. 88 pages. $1.50. 


In the Jewish quarter of pre-war War- 
saw there lived about 70,000 souls. In 
July 1942 this number had increased to 
600,0¢0 as Jews from all over Europe were 
forced into the ghetto. In April 1943 only 
40,000 were left. By the thousands they 
had been marched off under armed guard. 
They had been. packed body to body in 
lime-lined cars. There would be singing 
cries at first, gurgling cries later on, then 
heavy sighs—and finally: silence. 

For the slaughter of the Jews in Hitler’s 
Europe Sholem Asch declares the whole 
Christian world is, at least in an accessory 
way, responsible. Hitler’s bestiality was 
the pagan end-product of the anti-Semi- 
tism which the church nourished for 1900 
years. 

One Destiny is a restrained but eloquent 
indictment of anti-Semitism. The au- 
thor, Sholem Asch, speaks sharply but with 
the sympathy of one who has entered into 
a deep understanding of the Christian 
faith. He believes that Judaism and 
Christianity represent one spiritual stream 
in history and that by the providence of 
God they are mutually interdependent. In 
this day of our moral degradation man- 
kind’s only hope is in the Judeo-Christian 
ideal. 

This is a book Christians should read. 
One puts it down with anger, shame, pen- 
itence, and hope. Recrmvatp W. Drrrz 
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Next Monday, March 25, is a minor 
festival in our ecclesiastical calendar, 
with the title Taz ANNUNCIATION. Its 
fixed date has relativity to the date of 
Christmas, December 25, when the fes- 
tival of Tae Nativiry or Our Lorp is 
celebrated. The visit of the angel to 
the Virgin Mary brought the announce- 
ment to her that she was the chosen 
maiden through whom the promises 
and prophecies of a Saviour’s birth 
would be realized. We owe the narra- 
tive to St. Luke, who is believed to 
have had the facts recorded in the 
third gospel from Mary herself. 

Periodically the virginity of the 
mother of Jesus has been discussed by 
church scholars, some of whom claim 
that this tenet is not essential. That 
the church considers the doctrine of 
basic importance is indicated by the 
declaration in both the Apostles’ and 
the Nicene Creeds that Jesus Christ 
was born of the Virgin Mary. The Lu- 
theran creedal confession accepts these 
as part of the Book of Concord and 
thereby indicates one connection with 
the church historic, universal, and 
apostolic in origin. 

There are reasons sufficient in weight 
to justify the recognition of the An- 
nunciation in our Church Calendar. 
Our churches might be open on March 
25 and believers might gather to ex- 
press gratitude for the grace which is 
bestowed on mankind. We quote the 
Nicene Creed’s declaration: “Who, for 
us men, and for our salvation, came 
down from heaven, And was incarnate 
by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary, 
And was made man.” Thus the framers 
of the Nicene Creed, assembled in a. p. 
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325, declared the doctrine of the two 
natures in one person of Him through 
whom redemption was wrought. With- 
out attributing romantic, exaggerated 
and entirely false qualities and activ- 
ities to the one chosen among women, 
we of the evangelical type of Chris- 
tianity esteem her without worshiping 
her, and without permitting her to 
stand between the believer and his 
Lord. 


In the news spotlight 

The amount of space given by Amer- 
ican journals to happenings in Rome 
during the month of February empha- 
sizes the preparedness of the Vatican 
to embrace opportunities - effectively. 
The value of organization is again dem- 
onstrated. What from the American 
angle of vision is a matter of concern 
to only an ecclesiastical regime, by 
well-selected forms of publicity has 
achieved secular prominence that is 
worldwide. 

The occasion of pictures and news- 
paper articles, processions and ad- 
dresses, assertions of activities bene- 
ficial to the persecuted and needy, and 
claims of protecting and propagating 
the only true Christian faith, was the 
elevation of 32 men to the rank of Car- 
dinal. Four of these are Americans. 
Special consideration for the United 
States is said to account for this dis- 
tinction; and one is easily persuaded 
that the contributions of American 
Catholics in personnel and in material 
gifts merit the consideration shown. 

Desiring information beyond what 
appeared in the secular press, we con- 
sulted the Roman Catholic Cyclopedia 
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under the term “Cardinal.” One reads 
the opening sentence: “A dignitary of 
the Roman Church and counsellor of 
the Pope.” Of the entire group some 
must reside in Rome. Others, of whom 
the American cardinals are illustra- 
tions, continue residence in the area of 
which they are natives. 

Cardinals are next in rank to the 
Pope. They are distinguished by a spe- 
cial garb, of which red is the color. 
They may wear a special ring and have 
the same kissed by devout Catholics; 
and the extent of the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction which they may exercise is 
greater than that possessed by \any 
other member of the hierarchy, excépt- 
ing the Pope. 

Where conditions permit—for ex- 
ample, in Spain, Italy and Austria—a 
great deal of political influence at- 
taches to the office. This explains the 
frank acknowledgment of those inter- 
preting the distribution of the newly- 
made “princes of the church” among 
countries in which the Vatican seeks 
to have enlarged influence. It also 
points to the danger to religious free- 
dom which confronts nations in which 
the.right to worship is protected from 
pressure. 

Lutherans in the United States may 
well “view with alarm” progress in or- 
ganization and power which has been 
achieved by the Catholic hierarchy in 
recent decades. Perhaps prematurely, 
a policy of exclusion through political 
power became evident in South Amer- 
ica. The effort to control the issuance 
of visas to Protestant missionaries is 
one illustration. The privileges granted 
prominent Catholic clergymen and lay- 
men by the federal government indi- 
eate political rather than religious 
activities. 

Unless Protestants are keenly watch- 
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ful of their rights, instant in warning 
their representatives in Congress of 
harmful implications in legislation, and . 
alert to traps set for them by wide- 
spread proposals of tolerance, the only 
protection of our liberties will be in 
the hands of the Catholic laity. Our 
country’s historic stand for freedom to 
worship God according to the dictates 
of the citizen’s conscience is threatened. 


Organization and appeal 


The signs now visible indicate a re- 
sponse to the World Service Appeal 
equal to what the church has been 
asked to give, and probably beyond. 
While one cannot say that the total is 
adequate to meet the terrible need 
caused by the Second World War, it 
appears possible that a substantial basis 
for gradual recovery from destructive 
poverty will become at once available. 

As is always true when believers un- 
dertake the ministry of serving love on 
a large scale, the beneficial influences 
on the Lutheran churches in America 
are beyond estimate. Such effects are 
cumulative. The grace of giving bears 
fruit an hundred fold. As a day’s sun- 
shine causes the seemingly dead grass 
to put forth green leaves, so the 
thoughtful kindness of brethren re- 
stores vigor to the victims of great 
disasters. 

Also permanently beneficial are the 
processes of organization by which 
team work is achieved. In this major 
effort of 1946 we are reaping the bene- 
fits of co-operation since 1941. The 
handicaps of strangeness have been 
overcome. Leaders of the several Lu- 
theran groups in America have sat 
together, prayed together, and now 
work together. 


Nath an 72. M cl, orn 
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Lord and Master 


SIRS: 

I received the material for the forthcom- 
ing appeal for Lutheran World Action. In 
general, the material is well written and 
well edited and will prove to be of real 
help in the appeal. 

We have to register, however, one ob- 
jection. The poster has been given the 
caption, “The Mandate of the Master.” 
Why should Lutherans refer to Jesus as 
“Waster”? This appellation has become a 
sort of theological slogan these days. 
Churches whose preaching centers not in 
redemption but in moral reform show a 
striking preference for calling Jesus “Mas- 
ter.’ But with us it should not be thus. 

The word “Master” is never used in the 
New Testament in referring to the risen 
and exalted Christ. Orto W. HrEIck 


Thin Theology 


Sirs: 

Recently a good Christian friend related 
to me how she and many others were 
wonderfully impressed by the following: 
At a funeral service a Reverend Professor 
recited Bryant’s poem “Thanatopsis,” a 
view of death. The professor is a sweet, 
gentle soul whose thin theology breathes 
“sweetness and light.”’ Coming from him 
in tender tones, it made an impression. 

But, after all, what does Bryant say in 
this beautiful poem concerning death? 

In the introduction, he urges nature 
lovers, “When thoughts of the last bitter 
hour come like a blight over thy spirit,” 
. . . “Go forth under the open sky and 
list to Nature’s teachings.” The last stanza 
refers to the close of life and what shall be 
after death. But what does it say? 

“So live that when thy summons comes 
to join the innumerable caravan which 
moves” — where? —“to that mysterious 
realm where each shall take his chamber 
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in the silent halls of death.” 
There is not even a hint of immortality. 


or life beyond the grave. W. H. SHEPFER 


Don’t Speak For Me 
Sirs: 

In the December 12 issue of THE Lu- 
THERAN it was stated: “As for compulsory 
military training, the nation does not want 
it.’ I have no objection to Dr. Melhorn 
opposing compulsory military training, 
although I am personally for it; but I do 
question his statement that the nation does 
not want it. Recent polls of public opinion 
indicate that an average of 75 per cent of 
the people throughout the country are in 
favor of peace-time compulsory military 
training. 

I object to the action taken by the last 
meeting of the ULC in connection with 
peace-time compulsory military training, 
and want to be on record that neither Dr. 
Melhorn nor the Church speaks for me or 
for many other Lutherans on this matter. 

H. Lioyp NELson 


Minus and Plus 
Sirs: 2 

“In Conclusion,” it seems to me, might be 
of greater interest to the average reader, 
if the editor were less apologetic; if he 
were more poised; if he were not so 
sketchy in his editorial approach. 

R. A. BARNARD 
Sirs: 

May I take this opportunity to express 
my delight and appreciation of your page, 
“In Conclusion,” in the issue of January 
30. Your keen discernment of the situation, 
and your completely Christian approach, 
is inspiring. I sincerely hope that this 
meets with the wholehearted approval of 
your readers that such forthright Chris- 
tian declarations deserve. 

Epwin T. RANDALL 
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Mission Project in Stratford 


Shows Gratifying Results 
By Henry T. McKnicut 


A Sunday school of 35 children was be- 
gun in a lodge hall on Epiphany, and on 
Feb. 17, the first worship service was held 
with 156 persons attending. 

Those were the first fruits of the Rev. 
Howard A. Lenhardt’s work in the Strat- 
ford-Devon-Milford area. A missionary of 
the Board of American Missions, Pastor 


Lenhardt began 
CONNECTICUT work in this field 
Dec. 3, 1945. Pas- 
tors and Lutheran churches of near-by 
Bridgeport are lending assistance Bees 
mission project. Pastor Lenhardt grad- 
uated from the Philadelphia Seminary, 
Oct. 30, 1945, and was ordained Nov. 15. 
TRINITY CHURCH, New Haven, honored 
Pastor Behrend Mehrtens with a celebra- 
tion of the 25th anniversary of his min- 
istry in that parish at a special service 
Jan. 6. Dr. F. R. Knubel, president of 
New York Synod, preached the sermon. 
- A committee of the church council ex- 
pressed appreciation of the members for 
Pastor Mehrtens’ faithful service which 
has enabled Trinity to become one of the 
strongest and most influential churches in 
New Haven. A purse was presented to 
the pastor, and Mrs. Mehrtens received a 
wrist watch and flowers. 

Pastor Mehrtens has been a leader in 
church and civic affairs in the city and in 
the state of Connecticut. He is a member 
of the faculty of the Divinity School of 
Yale University. 

Grace Cuurcu, Hartrorp, the Rev. Fred- 
erick W. Teichmann pastor, welcomed re- 
turned servicemen with a “Communion 
Supper,” Jan. 27. The Communion Serv~ 
ice was attended by 162 persons. A supper 
and reception followed. 

Grace Church, a merger of Trinity and 
St. Paul churches, Hartford, has been try- 
ing to solve the problem of inadequate 
facilities for its congregational program. 
A site for a new church and parish house 
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has been purchased for $4,000; also a par- 
sonage costing $14,500. A campaign is in 
progress for a building fund. 

THE FINAL REPORT for the 1945 Lutheran 
Action appeal in the New England Confer- 


‘ence shows $9,844.09 has been given. This 


amount is 133 per cent of the conference 
quota. Highteen of the 26 congregations in 
the conference raised 100 per cent or more 
of their quotas. The highest percentage 
paid was that of the University Lutheran 
Student Association, Cambridge, Mass., the 
Rev. Edmund A. Steimle pastor, with 310 
per cent. First Church, Southington, the 
Rev. Herbert D. Dichsen pastor, paid 306 
per cent. 

Conference has been busy preparing for 
the 1946-47 Lutheran World Action appeal. 
Under the leadership of the Rev. Henry 
T. McKnight, conference director for the 
appeal, meetings were held in New Haven, 
Meriden, Hartford, and Terryville for 
pastors and congregational committeemen 
during the week of Feb. 10. Plans for 
raising the quota of $35,196 were made. 
Two congregations have reported early re- 
turns. Immanuel, Meriden, the Rev. George 
Hagedorn pastor, reports $300; and 
Emanuel Church, New Haven, served by 
Pastor McKnight, $110. 

Rabies organized by the National Lu- 
theran Council offices began Feb. 20. 
United Lutherans attended rallies in Bos- 
ton, Feb. 24; Hartford, Feb. 27; New 
Haven, Feb. 28; and Bridgeport, March 1. 
Dr. F. Eppling Reinartz spoke in Boston, 
Hartford and New Haven. In Bridgeport, 
the speaker was Dr. Frederick R. Knubel. 

SEVEN CHURCHES in this conference paid 
100 per cent or more of their quotas to 
the regular benevolence of synod in 1945. 
They are First Church, Bridgeport, the 
Rev. John Dries pastor; Grace, Hartford, 
the Rev. Frederick W. Teichmann pastor; 
Immanuel, Meriden, the Rev.-~- George 
Hagedorn pastor; Trinity, Shelton, the Rev. 
Otto Borchert pastor; First, Southington, 
the Rev. Herbert D. Dichsen pastor; Uni- 
versity Lutheran Student Association, 
Cambridge, Mass., the Rev. Edmund A. 
Steimle pastor; and St. Paul’s, Wethers- 
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field, the Rev. Albert P. Schilke pastor. 
An InreR-LUTHERAN SEMINAR was held 
in Greendale Church (Augustana), Wor- 
cester, Mass., the Rev. Eric J. Gustavson 
pastor, Feb. 7. The theme, “God’s Work 
Through the Church,” was presented by 
Dr. M. J. Heinecken, the Rev. Leonhard 
Ludwig, and the Rev. Edgar Witte. The 
seminar was attended by New England 
pastors of the ULC, Augustana and Mis- 
souri synods. Pastor Gustavson was chair- 
man of the committee on arrangements. 


$45,000 Brick Church to Replace 
Building Destroyed by Fire 


By Rosert E. GASTON 


Debris has been removed and excavation 
is to begin soon for erection of a new 
$45,000 brick church to house Bethlehem 
congregation, Wakeeney. The congregation 
achieved self-support and burned its 
mortgage Oct. 28. Defective wiring was 
blamed for a fire which destroyed the 
church Dec. 16. 

Until the new building is ready for oc- 
cupancy, worship is conducted in a grade 
school building. The Rev. W. C. Miller 
is supplying the congregation. 

St. Marx’s Cuurcu, Waterville, cele- 
brated the 75th anniversary of its or- 

ganization, Jan. 20. 

Two special serv- 

ices were held. Dr. 

a Alfred J. Beil, pres- 

° ident of Kansas 

Synod, was guest 

speaker at the morning service, and the 

Rev. Franklin Shirck, Greenleaf, at the 
afternoon service. 

St. Mark’s was organized Jan. 21, 1871, 
after a-previous attempt to organize in 
1869 had failed. The Rev. D. Harbaugh 
was first pastor. The first Women’s Home 
and Foreign Missionary Society in Kansas 
Synod was organized in the Waterville 
congregation in 1879. This society is still 
active as St. Mark’s Missionary Society. 
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In 1885 a church was built. The building 
is still in use but has been remodeled sev- 
eral times. Eleven pastors have served the 
congregation, the longest pastorate being 
that of Dr. I. B. Heisey, who served for 
33 years. St. Mark’s now has 292 con- 


_ firmed members. The present pastor is the 


Rev. Wilfred Henning. 

Mrs. Harriet TILLAPAUGH SHRADER, widow 
of the Rev. A. B. Shrader, died Dec. 25, 
1945. She was born on a farm in Hancock 
County, Ill., July 22, 1856, and was grad- 
uated from Carthage College in 1890. Her 
husband was a member of the same class. 
After his graduation from Gettysburg 
Theological Seminary they were married, 
and together served congregations in the 
middle west. Pastor Shrader died in No- 
vember 1940. 

Work on the construction of a new 
dining hall and kitchen at Camp Wa- 
Shun-Ga will begin about May 1. The new 
dining hall will be 30 x 90 feet, with a 
modern kitchen attached, and will be 
heated by a huge fireplace at one end. It 
will cost about $5,000. Plans are also made 
to enclose and heat the chapel. Other im- 
provements for the camp are scheduled. 
All available time on the schedule for the 
camping season of 1°46 lias been taken. 

CHAPLAIN LIGHTNER SwAN accepted a call 
as pastor of Trinity Church, Sedalia, Mo., 
Feb. 3. Pastor Swan has served as a 
chaplain in the U. S. Army for the past 
three years. His cha:ge before entering 
the chaplaincy was at Missouri Valley, 
Iowa. 

Dr. B. R. Lantz iasigned as pastor of 
St. John’s Church, Salina, Kan., at the an- 
nual congregational meeting Jan. 9. At a 
special meeting Jan. 28, the congregation 
voted to accept Dr. Lantz’s resignation as 
of Dec. 1, 1946.. At that time Dr. Lantz 
will have completed 35 years as pastor of 
St. John’s. The congregation also voted to 
call Dr. Lantz as pastor emeritus. He ac- 
cepted the congregation’s action at the 
morning service, Feb. 10. 

ONE OF A SERIES of Lutheran seminars 
being held throughout the country took 
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place at the Hotel President, Kansas City, 
Mo., Feb. 7. The general theme of the 
seminar was “God Works Through His 
Church.” On the program were Dr, Rich- 
ard Syre of Midland College, Dr. E. E. 
Stauffer of Wichita, Dr. Andreas Bard of 
Kansas City, and the Rev. Joseph Simon- 
son of St. Paul, Minn. Dr. Alfred J. Beil 
of Lawrence presided, the Rev. Calvin J. 
Naugle of Kansas City was registrar, and 
the Rev. Alvin D. Havekost served on the 
committee for arrangements. Seventy- 
three were in attendance. 


Kentucky-Tennessee Synod Plans 
Summer Leadership School 
By Rocer G. IMHOFF 


LEADERSHIP TRAINING ScHOOL is the name 
of a new summer project of the Parish 
and Church School committee of synod, 


Pastor Edwin J. Detmer, Memorial Church, 
Nashville, Tenn., chairman. The school 
will be held August 5 to 12 on the campus 
of Lindsay Wilson Junior College (Meth- 
odist) at Columbia, 
Ky. Board and room 
will be offered in the 
school dormitory. 
aS Sunday schools of 
this synod are offer- 
ing financial aid to 
the project, which will be listed as a “Va- 
cation with Christ.” Pastor Detmer is gen- 
eral director of the school, Pastor Arthur 
Huffman, dean, and Pastor Charles Strubel, 
St. Mark’s, Louisville, registrar and treas- 
urer, is in charge of publicity. 
LENTEN PROGRAMS have been arranged by 
Louisville Lutheran organizations begin- 
ning with a ministerial retreat and ending 
with the annual Good Friday union serv- 
ices, 
Pastors and wives met in retreat March 
4, at Trinity Church, Dr. I. R. Ladd pas- 
tor. Pastor Arthur Huffman of First 
~ Church was speaker. Luncheon was served 
by the women of Trinity. y 

Tur LOUISVILLE Men’s League holds their 
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annual Retreat March 26 at Bethany 
Church. Dr. Robert Kinsey, pastor, will: 
be the speaker. Following the devotions, 
talk for college-bound servicemen will be 
given by Rolan Matthies, veterans’ co- 
ordinator for Wittenberg College. This 
latter program is in charge of the local 
Wittenberg Women’s Guild, Mrs. Roger G. 
Imhoff, president. 

Dr. Ciayton A. Rosertson, pastor of 
Calvary Church, will be the speaker for 
the union pre-confirmands’ rally at Memo- 
rial Church on Passion Sunday night, 
April 7. Confirmation classes from the ten 
churches in Louisville and Jeffersontown 
will be special guests. 

Good Friday union three-hour services 
are scheduled for Bethany, Calvary, First, 
Third and Fenner Memorial churches. 

INSTALLATION of John T. Keister, Jr., as 
pastor of the new Holy Trinity Church, 
Nashville, was conducted January 13 by 
Synod President J. E. Stomberger. The 
installation was a part of the morning wor- 
ship service, with Dr. Stomberger preach- 
ing. Four members of the congrega- 
tion made the initial payment of $4,000 on 
a $10,000 parsonage. The $16,500 church 
building is now free of debt. 

BUILDING AND BUYING are in the air, with 
the following congregations making plans: 
Zion, Covington, ground for a parsonage 
and plans to enlarge the church; Memorial, 
Nashville, seeking to buy or build a par- 
sonage; First, Nashville, planning its new 
edifice; the Shelbyville, Tenn., parish a 
parsonage on a lot given by former Gov- 
ernor Prentice Cooper; St. Paul and 
United, Nashville, a new parsonage this 
summer. 

CLOTHING went to the Easton, Pa., ware- 
house from churches throughout synod. A 
special consignment arranged by Post 
Chaplain Herbert Moehlman of Fort Knox, 
Ky., from servicemen and wives, was re- 
packed by the women of Fenner Memo- 
rial Church, Louisville, and sent on its 
way. 

LovIsvittE LuTHERAN Home total assets 
have jumped from $50,000 to $115,000 in 
the past five years, according to the an- 
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Begin Your Membership in the 


PuLpiwr Boon CLUB 
With Any One of These Recent Selections 


(1) EVENT IN 
ETERNITY 


by Paul Scherer 
$2.00 


The latest, and considered 
by many, greatest work by 
the famous preacher and 
author, making the mes- 
sage of Isaiah come alive 
for us and our day. 


(2) PASTORAL 
WORK 
by Andrew W. Blackwood 


$2.00 


The complete and authori- 
tative guide for the minis- 
ter in his many problems 
of pastoral work, especially 
helpful for the new and 
modern problems. 


(3) WHAT JESUS 
WAS LIKE 
by G. Ernest Thomas 


$2.00 


A brilliant work describ- 
ing the actual physical 
characteristics of Jesus— 
the color of his hair, eyes, 
etc. The author goes to the 
Bible for his sources. 


and you will receive FREE as your premium for joining a copy of 


THE WESTMINSTER DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE 


by John D. Davis 
Revised and rewritten by Henry Snyder Gehman 
Regular Retail Price, $3.50 


The well-known and universally accepted Davis Bible Dictionary has 
now been rewritten and completely revised. Having long fulfilled a 
useful purpose for pastors, church workers, students and Bible teachers, 
this thoroughly revised handbook continues to maintain its tradition of 
sound and conservative scholarship, while yet receiving new life 
through recent advances made in philology, geography, history of the 
ancient Near East, and Bible criticism. Printed on fine, thin paper for 
compactness and ease of handling, this is the only self-pronouncing 
Bible Dictionary in existence. A work that is accurate, thorough, and 
authoritative in statement and content, and unsurpassed in its con- 


structive value to all students and readers of the Bible. 


MAGNIFICENT 


OBTAIN THIS 


$3.50 BOOK 


FREE BY JOINING THE PULPIT BOOK CLUB! 


What Membership in ‘the. "—7" —7 osem aaa oe ee 


Pulpit Book Club Involves 


Just sign and mail the Membership 
Order Form and you enroll. There 
are no fixed sums that you must pay 
_ aS a member, and there are no re- 
quirements as to purchasing any 
amount of books from the club. You 
simply pay for each book as you re- 
ceive it, and you receive one book 
free with each three selections of the 
Pulpit Book Club that you purchase. 
You may terminate your membership 
at any time. You receive a Bulletin 
each month announcing the selection, 
and if you do not wish to have it 
come to you a form is provided on 


MEMBERSHIP ORDER FORM 
THE PULPIT BOOK CLUB, Great Neck, N. Y. 


Please enroll me in THE PULPIT BOOK CLUB and 
send me FREE as my premium for joining the club THE 
WESTMINSTER DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 


You may begin my membership with Selection No. 


vaca satcavaseeeeeee for which I enclose $2.00. I am under no obli- 
gation to purchase any books if I do not choose to do so. 
You_ will send THE BULLETIN each month and your prin- 
cipal selection unless I inform you to the contrary. I re- 
serve the right to return for full credit within ten days 
any books that I purchase from the club. For every three 
principal selections that I purchase I am to receive one 
book free as a dividend. 


which you may notify us. You have NAME .csissteeziesates chasse cuss auooueensaetestsvantaonspntet coterie oan eC 
absolutely no obligations as a member 

—you ‘buy the books! when’ you want) AQGLESS siacccescscsrsreseeseatiessterseer sees saeectnteomsec ote ntee eee ern 
them, and receive dividends for those ‘ 

that you do buy! City Zone State 
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nual report of Treasurer George Dengler, 
a layman from Fenner Memorial Church. 
Pastor Roger G. Imhoff, Fenner Memorial 
Church, is serving his third term as pres- 
ident, and Dr. Robert Kinsey, Bethany, 
succeeds Pastor Charles Strubel as secre- 
tary. P 

Briers: Mrs. Otto Classen, Calvary 
Church, is the new president of the Louis- 
ville Lutheran Home Aid Society, succeed- 
ing Mrs. Fred. G. B. Metzner, First Church. 
; Nearly 200 Luther Leaguers con- 
ducted a youth rally at First Church, 
Louisville, Feb. 3. . . . Nellis H. Kraft, 
Grace Church, Louisville, is pro-tem 
synod statistician in place of the late Henry 
D. C. Loemker. . . . Synod will meet in St. 
Paul Church, Nashville, May 21-23. \. . 
St. Matthew Church, Paducah, is first\in 
synod to go over the top in the Lutheran 
World Action appeal. . . . The Rev. Erwin 
S. Spees, Philadelphia, secretary for young 
people’s work of the Parish and Church 
School Board, toured synod February 10- 
15. ... Dr. Rees E. Tulloss, president of 
Wittenberg College and the National Lu- 
theran Council, spoke at the Louisville 
Lutheran World Action rally Feb. 24.... 
Bethany Church, Louisville, held a re- 
dedicatory service Mar. 3. . . . Northern 
Kentucky young people rallied at Trinity 
Church, Bellevue, Feb. 10. Pastor 
Charles Mashek of Trinity, Bellevue, is 
temporarily supplying St. John’s, Mel- 
bourne... . First United Church, Memphis, 
will soon meet with Dr. Stomberger and 
Mr. Elwood Bowman of the Board of 
American Missions concerning a new 
church building. . Fenner Memorial 
Luther League, Nashville, entertained St. 
Peter’s League, Lanesville, Ind. with a 
supper and program Feb. 17. 


Ohio Enlistment Nets 71 

A gratifying number of commitments to 
attend Sunday school were obtained in the 
first demonstration of enlistment in the 
Synod of Ohio. From three United Lu- 
theran Sunday schools in Dayton, 37 vis- 
itors called in 45 homes of the lapsed or 
unchurched in two evenings, and secured 
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promises from 71 persons to attend their 
respective schools. 

Under the direction of Enlistment Sec- 
retary William S. Avery, pastors and lay 
people alike were trained in winning souls 
to Christ. In addition to the Dayton pas- 
tors, the committee on religious education 
brought in six additional pastors from the 
synod to be trained in conducting the en-. 
listment program. 


Only $35 to $50 


Secures This Electric Bulletim 


Build your own cabinet from our 
blue prints, and we supply steel 
sign panel and ietter equipment. 
Hundreds of churches are thus se- 
curing an electric bulletin at great 
savings. Send for information. 

H. E. WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 


3087, E. 4th St. Davenport, lowa 


| ADVENT LUTHERAN CHURCH 


The downtown Lutheran Church of 
Los Angetes, California 
1329 South Alvarado 8t. 
HENRY SCHERER, 
Pastor 


W. 8. Dysinger, D.D., 
Pastor Emeritus 


SUNDAY SCHOOL, 
9:30 A. M. 


WORSHIP, 11:00 A. M. 
MEN’S SERVICE CLUB 
(Wed.) 8:00 P. M. 


GOWNS 


FOR CHOIR AND PULPIT 


Select Moore Gowns for an in- 
spiringly beautiful appearance 
for years to come. Styles for 
adult, intermediate and junior 
choirs in many beautiful mate- 
rials. Write for FREE Choir Ap- 
parel Style Book C20, Pulpit 
Apparel Style Book CP70. Ask 
for Budget Payment Plan. 
Confirmation Gowns— 
Rental or Sale 


E-R-MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin St. 425 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago 13, Ill. New York 16,N. Vo 


“THE REV. KYLE 


CHURCH BULLETIN 
IDEA CONCEIVED BY 


A MINISTE 
ILLUMINATED BY 
ELECTRICITY 
THE LAST WORO ti 
INTERCHANGEABLE 
STEEL BULLETINS 
WILLLAST A 
LIFE TIME. 
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EASTER CARD ASSORTMENT No. 2I. 


Eight 


5c cards of lovely colors and artistry with 
two 10c cards—all ten beautifully designed 
for the joy of the. Easter season. Appropriate 


Scripture verse. Attractively boxed. 


50c 


EASTER CROSSES 


for GIFT BOOKMARKS 


Four different designs 
in color. Appropriate 
Bible texts. Useful as 
souvenir gifts. Ideal 
for pupils or friends. 
20c a doz.; $1.25 a 100, 
assorted. Without en- 
velope. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILA. 7, PA. 


860 N. Wabash Ave., 


610 Smithfield Street 
Pittsburgh 22 
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Disabled Lutheran Soldier Receives 
Material Sympathy From Friends 


By F. E. Strose. 


Totepo—Sgt. Carl Winzler, this city’s 
most severely injured soldier, having lost 
both lower limbs and his right hand, has 
the sympathy of many friends manifest 

in good deeds. More than 
OHIO $22,000, materials, and labor, 

have been donated for his home 
on Talmadge Road. Sergeant Winzler, a 
Lutheran, is on the service roll of Bethany 
Church. Although still hospitalized, his 
house is being completed for occupancy 
by his wife and daughter. 

Tue LENTEN SEASON is being marked by 
the Lutherans of this city with a weekly 
half-page announcement in the local 
newspaper urging the people of Toledo to 
attend church regularly. 

Evangelism is being sponsored by an or- 
ganization of laymen as an all-year pro-- 
gram. Dr. O. We Carlson was present to_ 
aid in the intensive visitation Feb. 10 to 
14. The results of this visitation will not 
be known fully until Easter or Pentecost. 

THe Women’s Missionary Society of | 
Ohio held its first congress in St. Lucas 
Church, Jan. 26 and 27. Sister Marie 
Freese, Miss Dorothy Sprague, Miss Lois | 
Loehrke, Missionary Pastor Howard Als-| 
dorf, and Dr. and Mrs. Virgil Ziegler par- 
ticipated in the program. | 

Formal sessions were followed by three 
groups rotating in classes in charge of Sis- 
ter Marie, Mrs. J. E. Slater, and Mrs. Paul 
Knauss. 

Hoty Trinity, served by the Rey. C. A. 
Hackenberg, is planning completion of the 
superstructure of the church. The base-) 
ment was built a number of years ago un- 
der the pastorate of the Rev. L. G. Deily. 

Betuany, the Rev. J. Alfred Updegraph: 
pastor, made full payment of the first) 
mortgage on the parsonage March 1. The 
growth of the congregation demands larger’ 
quarters for the Sunday school. 

AvucsBurG, served by the Rev. W. Carl 
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Satre, has completéd the enlarged balcony 
and extra entrance. The remodeling has 
increased seating capacity by about 150. 
Plans have been drawn for the lengthen- 
ing of, the main church and the addition 
of an educational unit to cost approx- 
imately $100,000. 

TrINITy, Finptay, held a service of ded- 
ication, Jan. 13, consecrated a baptismal 
font, and honored 70 members from the 
congregation who served in World War II. 
The font was presented by Mr. Kenneth 
Krauss, superintendent of the Sunday 
school. Other gifts are a pair of altar vases 
from Mrs. B. C. Swisher, and a brass altar 
desk from the J. J. Gassman family. The 
Rev. W. L. Harmony conducted the service 
of dedication. A 

LutHer Leacuers from Northwestern 
Ohio assembled at Carey March 3 for a 
Lenten retreat. More than 200 gathered 
to hear the message by the Rev. David 
Witwer, North Baltimore, Ohio. The sac- 
rament of Holy Communion was admin- 
istered by Pastor Wade Koons. Leagues 
from Toledo presented a pageant during 
the evening. 

THE WESTERN CONFERENCE held its Lenten 
Retreat at Bowling Green Church, March 
4. Dr. E. E. Snyder, the Rev. C. Luther 
Stager, and the Rev. Ivor Willis spoke. 

REFORMATION CHuRCH, Toledo, broke 
- ground March 10, for an extension to its 
- recently built edifice. The two-story ad- 
dition will supply room needed for the 
growing Sunday school and congregation. 
The Rev. J. William Wahl is pastor. 


Nebraska Church Liquidates Debt 
Tue Unitep LuTHERAN CHurRcH, Colum- 
bus, Nebr., celebrated liquidation of its 
debt, Jan. 20. Dr. John C. Hershey, pres- 
ident of synod, was present. Pastor John 
H. M. Shiery read a letter from the Board 
of American Missions congratulating the 
congregation on progress made. 

Those taking part in the mortgage burn- 
ing were Mr. K. F. Mueller, Dr. Hershey, 
Mrs. Henry Wiseman, Mrs. John Hoessel, 
and the pastor. 
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The congregation was organized Sept. . 
23, 1930, under direction of Dr. W. I. Guss, 
then president of Nebraska Synod. On 
April 14, 1935, the church was dedicated, 
The congregation was served formerly by 
Pastors Wallace Livers, Edgar Dorner, 
S. K. DeFreese, and William Hover. 


Cleveland Seminar 

THE LutHeran Seminar for greater 
Cleveland was held in the downtown 
YMCA Feb. 27. Speakers were the Rev. 
H. F. Wind, Buffalo, N. Y. (Missouri 
Synod); the Rev. L. Ralph Tabor, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (ULC); and Dr. Leonard 
Ludwig, Niagara Falls, N. Y. (ALC). 


VESTMENTS 
for Choir and Pulpit 
Hangings - Ornaments, 


Supplies - Etc. 
Catalog free on request 


The C. E. Ward Co. 
New London, Ohio 


HICKAGAMI 


POCONO PINES, PA. For Boys6 to 16 
21st Season, June 29-Aug. 26. Moun- 
tain Camp. 2,000 Acre Estate. Cabins. 
| Private Lake. Beach. Experienced 
Counsellors and Athletic Coaches. 
Boating. Tennis. Hiking, Riding. 
Crafts. Physician. Lutheran Services. 
4 Weeks $120-—8 Weeks $225. Camp 
NAWAKWA for GIRLS on opposite 
shore of lake. New York Office, Room 
1274, 11 W. 42nd St., LO. 5-1550. 


THURSDAY NIGHT, 7:30 


Philadelphia’s Larg- 
est Regular Mid-Week 
Prayer Service. Known 
to the hundreds who 
attend as ‘“‘A Spiritual 
Stepping Stone Be- 
tween Sundays.” 

DR.ROSSSTOVER’S 
‘“Heart-to-heart’’ Bible 
Talks, the “Friendly 
Sing” broadcast over 
WDAS, the soloists, 
the musicians and the 
fellowship help one to 
“maintain the spirit- 
ual glow.” 


The Friendly Tabernacle 


Broad Street and Roosevelt Boulevard 


(Broad Street Subway to Hunting Park 
Station) 


_E. L. Bowman Visits Texas Synod, 
Home Mission Work is Spurred 


By JAMES F. VORKOPER 


New building programs, financing and, 
in some cases, relocation of churches, are 
anticipated in Texas Synod as the result 
of a visit from Mr. Elwood L. Bowman, 
divisional secretary of church extension for 
the Board of American Missions. 

Mr. Bowman was in consultation over 
these matters with the mission committee 

of synod and specifically with 
TEX AS congregations in Houston, San 
Antonio, Corpus Christi, and 


BIBLES 


are made in so great a variety 
of styles and prices that there 
is one to suit every Occasion 
and every purse 


At all booksellers 
OXFORD UNIvErsITy Press, N. Y. 


Elwood L. Bowman 


Dallas. A group from Harlingen inter- 
viewed him in Corpus Christi, March 2. 

Other visitors to the state included Dr. 
F. F. Mueller and Dr. J. M. Simonson, who 
spoke in Lutheran seminars in Dallas, 
Houston, and San Antonio in February; 
and Dr. Walter Maier, Lutheran radio 
preacher, who visited in the Rio Grande 
valley. 

ToTAL RECEIPTS for apportioned benevo- 
lence were $12,733.24 for the synod during 
1945, of which 60 per cent was for ULC 
and 40 per cent for synodical work. It 
represents a gain of $1,825.15 over 1944. 
Special benevolences amounted to $7,240.33, 
or an increase of $863.25 over 1944. Lu- 
theran World Action amounted to $5,294.64. 

THE 1946 coNvENTION will be held in St. 
Peter’s Church, Ander, the Rev. Richard 
G. Hartfiel pastor, May 12-14. The syn- 
odical Brotherhood convention will be held 
May 11-12 in Ander. A Brotherhood ex- 
ecutive committee meeting, held in Hous- 
ton Feb. 24, planned the men’s convention. 
It will stress home missions. Dr. J. P. 
Beasom, Jr., president of California Synod, 
will be the chief speaker at the Brother- 
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hood service and will represent the ULC 
at the synodical convention. 

Austin, First Cuurcu, Dr. Lewis P. 
Speaker pastor, reports 67 accessions for 
1945, a net gain of 29 in communing mem- 
bership. The average attendance at morn- 
ing services was 215. The total income for 
the year was $16,580, an average of $50 
per communing member. New lots, valued 
at $3,600, on which $1,600 has been paid, 
were purchased. The total debt reduction 
for the year was $5,356. On a budget of 
$13,300 for 1946, $11,300 has been pledged; 
$500 has already been paid on Lutheran 
World Action. A committee is studying 
plans for a new parish house. The income 
for December and January totaled $4,600. 
This is First English Church’s 10th anni- 
versary year. 

Dr. Speaker is president of the Minis- 
terial Association of Austin and as such 
represented the Protestant clergy of cen- 
tral Texas at the March of Dimes dinner. 

At the recent two-day celebration of 
the Centennial of Texas Statehood, held 
in Austin, Dr. and Mrs. Speaker were 
sponsors for the official representative of 
the Governor of Kentucky. They were 
guests at the governor’s dinner, attended 
by representatives of 13 states and at the 
reception for General Wainwright in Gov- 
ernor Coke R. Stevenson’s office. 

Sr. Marx’s, Cuero, the Rev. A. A. Hahn 
pastor, has increased benevolence every 
year for the last eight years. The congre- 
gation is in a position to pay off its entire 
indebtedness on the new church and or- 
gan. Plans are ready for a new parsonage 
which will be connected with the church 
and of the same architecture. 

New Work: The first Lutheran service 
was held in Kenedy, Feb. 24, in charge of 
the Rev. J. C. A. Pfenninger and attended 
by 31 persons. Pastors Hahn and J. M. 
Schedler were present at the first service. 
_. . Pastor James F. Vorkoper preached 
in Monterey, Mexico, Feb. 24. There were 
85 persons present at the worship service 

-and 68 at Sunday school. This group has 
been meeting for some time, has organ- 
ized into a non-denominational congrega- 
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Send the Church’s 
_, Joyous Message 
Like a Beam of Light 


WITH 


Carillonic Bells 


Would you like to reach into every 
home in your cosimunity? You can do 
it through Schulmerich Carillonic Bells! 
In tones of surpassing beauty your 
church’s message can radiate from the 
church tower over an area of miles. 
Every ear will hear. Thoughts and hearts 
will turn daily to your church. 
Carillonic Bells a develupment of Schul- 
merich — electronic engineers for the 
church, exclusively. Modest in cost, 
compact, yet more flexible and far 
sweeter in tone than any other bells or 
chimes made. No structural alterations 
are needed for installation. 


Write for this 
Brochure today. 
Address LU-9. 


ELECTRONICS, inc: 


CARILLONIC BELLS - TOWER MUSIC SYSTEMS  ACOBSTIE 
CORRECTION BMITS-SOUND DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS CHURCH REARING Alf, 
SELAERSVILLE, PA 
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tion and will call a pastor soon. Several 
pastors, one of them Lutheran, are under 
consideration. Several of the members are 
Lutherans. It. will be an English-speaking 
_ congregation, even though most of the wor- 
shipers are able to use Spanish fluently. 
The work will be self-supporting. .. . 


Gowns for Pulpit and Choir 


Superfrontals, pulpit and lectern hang- 
Cata- 


ings, bookmarkers, communion linens. 
logue on request. 


J.-M. HALL, INC. 


Office and Salesroom, 
14 W. 40th St., New York Tel. CHickering 4-3306 


USED CHOIR GOWNS 


The Protestant Choir of the Penna. Industrial 
School, Huntingdon, Pa. would be most grateful 
for a gift of your used choir robes. Can use 
any quantity of either men’s or women’s with 
or without cottas, in all adult sizes. Alterations 
and repairs can be made in our own tailor shop. 
Write: Rev. M. C. Bottiger, Protestant Chaplain. 


PARISH WORKER OR CHURCH SECRETARY 
available. Graduate of The Lutheran Deaconess 
Motherhouse, Baltimore. Seven years’ experi- 
ence. Excellent reference. Address A. J. A., c/o 


Be Lutheran, 1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 
nebae 
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Wanted by the Lutheran Hospital Society of 
Southern California, operating the California 
Hospital and the Santa Monica Hospital, Lu- 
theran professional workers as follows: 

Registered Lutheran Social Worker, prefer- 
ably someone registered as a medical social 
worker or with medical experience. 

Specialty nurses having a B.S. Degree and at 
least five years’ experience in the following 
specialties: Pediatrics, Obstetrics, General Medi- 
cine; some experience in clinics preferred. 

Address: Ritz E. Heerman, General Manager 
1414 South Hope St., Los Angeles 15, California 


Carlos V. Gusman, a student at Western 
Seminary, is working in a new Mexican 
mission in Omaha, Nebr. He is a member 
of Redeemer Church, Houston, Texas... . 
Grace Church, Harlingen, voted to buy a 
new pipe organ at the annual meeting in 
January. The congregation became self- 
supporting as to salary aid, Jan. 1... .- 
An organ fund is growing in the Philadel- 
phia Church, Swiss Alp, the Rev. F. E. 
Eilers pastor. It has reached the $800 
mark. ... Martin Luther Church, Coletto- 
ville, the Rev. D. I. Dolton pastor, also is 
raising money for a new organ. The 
church, in an entirely rural neighborhood, 
now has been wired for electricity. The 
Sunday school increased from 66 to 98 dur- 
ing the year... . Marked gains in finances 
were also noted. The sister congregation 
in this parish, St. John’s, Goliad, spent 
$1,000 more in 1945 than in 1944. The 
church improvement fund now totals 
$1,485.88. Plans are being made to re- 
locate the church building. The pastor re- 
ceived an increase in salary. . . . Holy 
Cross Church, Yoakum, the Rev. Paul 
Bechter pastor, is waiting for proper build- 
ing conditions. A Building Fund of 
$12,500 in cash and pledges exists. The 
Sunday school has grown to 205 and the 
Children of the Church to 69. Thirty-five 
adult members were received in 1945. The 
pastor received an increase in salary... . 
Faith Church, San Antonio, the Rev. Carl 
J. Deithloff pastor, rejoiced at the attend- 
ance of 130 for the Christmas program. 


Why Not a Preparatory School? 


The uncertainties of public education 
The insecurities of the teen age }Demand {Be ppt eget: 


The opportunities of an impressionable age 


maintain preparatory schools 


MARION COLLEGE 


se chntien “The only junior college in the United Lutheran Church” 
HE.LAST TWO YEARS OF HIGH SCHOOL 
THE FIRST TWO YEARS OF COLLEGE 


COURSES IN—liberal arts, home economics, pre-nursing, pre-social work, merchandisin 
business education, pre-technician, music, speech, pre-church work, church music. < 


For information write— 


THE REV. HENRY E. HORN, President 


BOX K, MARION, Va. 


The Lutheran 


This mission was organized in 1943 and 
began as a branch Sunday school from 
St. Luke’s. . . . Congregations throughout 
‘synod have sent much clothing and money 
to the East for use in European relief. 


Rites for Laymen’s President 
Are Held in Philadelphia 


J. Myron Shimer 


A funeral service for J. Myron Shimer, 
64, one of the leading laymen of the 
United Lutheran Church, was held March 
8, in St. Mark’s Church, Philadelphia. 

President of the Lutheran Laymen’s 
Movement since 1942, Mr. Shimer died 
March 5, as the result of injuries received 
in an auto accident two days previously 
in Philadelphia. 

He was born in Shimerville, Pa., was 
graduated from Muhlenberg College in 
1907 and from the Law School of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in 1911. From 
1909 to 1919 he taught history, English lit- 
erature and public speaking at Temple 
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University. In 1922 he was appointed as- 
sistant city solicitor of Philadelphia, and 
since 1938 had been a special deputy at- 
torney general assigned to the Liquor 
Control Board of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. 

In addition to his work in the Laymen’s 


Nend for this 
little book 


THAT TAUGHT ME 
HOW TO GIVE 
AND RECEIVE 

AT THE 


SAME TIME} 


Sounds impossible? Give and receive at the 
same time? Not at all—not when you read 
“A Gift That Lives? That’s the title of a 
little book which has brought peace of mind 
and freedom from worry to thousands of men 
and women. You too may find in its pages 
just the Plan for you. Find out how you can 
receive an American Bible Society check 
regularly as long as you live—how you can 
at the same time further the work of distrib- 
uting the Bible throughout the world. 

Annuity Agreements of the American Bible 
Society have proven a sound program for 
nearly 100 years and they stand today as 
firm and strong as ever. 

Every Christian should learn all the facts. 
Send for the booklet “A Gift That Lives?’ 


fromm MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 


INCOME DS St ee 
espe American Bible Society, | 
Bible House, New York, N. Y. 


l pieske send me, without obligation, your | 
| booklet 1-55 entitled “A Gift That Lives? ] 


i PN LTIVe Re era cen cekice soon coi cosa sazencnnone 
MRPA Cressi eee caccioseesesacesesececcecerscsssctatenes |] 
t Gi. we Slaten oes 
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When in the Palm Beaches visit 


The First United Lutheran Church 


318 LAKEVIEW AVENUE 
WEST PALM BEACH - FLORIDA 


Rey. William Long Dowler, Pastor 


CHURCHESCHOOM Ps. 9:45 A.M. 
PETES SIGE Vil CE ieecccrscconcecescs 11:00 A. M. 


A HEARTY WELCOME AWAITS YOU 


1000 Rooms— 1000 Baths 
$250 to $500 


single 


Y $4.00 to *7.00 Double’ 


$ minutes to Times Square! 


A Few Minutes from Anywhere 
Write for Maps and Booklet | 


Prince George 


Hotel 14 Fest 28° S¢, 


Charles F. Rogers, Jr. ~ + Manager 


CLERICAL PULPIT ROBES 
Choir Gowns in All Styles 
CASSOCKS 
SURPLICES — STOLES 
CHURCH HANGINGS 
ALTAR LINENS 


CLERICAL SUITS — CLOAKS 
RABATS—RABAT VESTS—COLLARS—SHIRTS 


Inquiries Invited 


C. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 
562 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


as STUDIO 2 Recueil 


HIGREST : SKILLED: CRA ane 
“x ® *# ORIGINAL - TONS % Hie ( 
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Movement, Mr. Shimer taught Sunday 
school in St. Mark’s Church 49 years, was 
president of the Germantown Home for 
Orphans and the Aged, treasurer of the 
Lutheran Inner Mission Society of Phila- 
delphia, and a member and chairman of 
the finance committee of the Board of 
Publication. 

He is survived by his widow, a son, 
James, Jr., of Bristol, Pa., and a daughter, 
Mrs. Imogene Harris of Philadelphia. 
Burial was in Old Zionville Cemetery, 
near Allentown, Pa. 


lowa Welfare Society Meets 

The first annual banquet-meeting of the 
Decorah branch of the Lutheran Welfare 
Society of Iowa was held Feb. 18, in the 
C. K. Preus Gymnasium of Luther College, 
Decorah. Speaker was Mr. Jay L. Roney, 
executive secretary of the Lutheran Wel- 
fare Society of Minnesota. Music was pro- 
vided by the music department of Luther 
College. 

The Decorah office has been opened re- 
cently. The secretary and case worker is 
Miss Olga M. Mattes of Dubuque. Terri- 
tory served by this office includes Allama- 
kee, Chickasaw, Clayton, Fayette, Howard, 
and Winneshiek counties. Work of the or- 
ganization includes placing unwanted or 
orphaned children in foster homes, giving 
aid to unmarried mothers, and providing 
chaplain services to state institutions. New 
offices of this branch are in the Ben Bear 
Building, Decorah. Fifty-six Lutheran 
churches support the work in this area, 
including churches of the American Lu- 
theran, United Lutheran, and the Norwe- 
gian Lutheran bodies. Members of the 
executive board of the Decorah branch 
are: the Rev. Frederick R. Ludwig, Post- 
ville, president; the Rev. H. C. Schiffler, 
Oelwein, vice-president; Mr. Adolph Vick, 
Decorah, secretary; Mrs. A. R. Rikansrud, 
Decorah, treasurer; the Rev. Victor Hack- 
barth, Garnavillo; and the Rev. Paul Adix, 
Luana. Executive Secretary George Westby 
and Case Work Supervisor Louis Sagert 
are at the main office in Des Moines. 


The Lutheran 


YOU SAVE MONEY 


Here is a real bargain for 
thrifty Christians— 


Peivear SUbSGRrOTVON tse niccsscesneectseenss $2.00 
140 pp. Cook Book worth... 2.00 
RELCOMUAN bee WANE IE wm enscrecectrs Seco rasotcsestoss 4.00 
You pay only 


Benefit from this bargain 
You can't lose 


Brimming with Blessings 


140 pages, 6x9 inches with beautiful 
photographic illustrations. An attrac- 
tive laminated cover you can clean 
with a damp cloth .. . plastic bind- 
ing so the Book opens flat and stays 
open, and best of all 240 tested reci- 
pes. ALL YOURS FREE with | year 
subscription to The WAY magazine. 


FOOD—for the Body 


Appetizers and Soups; Fish and Meat 
Dishes; Vegetable Cookery; Salads; 
Breads; Cakes; Cookies; Pies; Des- 
serts; Foreign Dishes; Children's Reci- 
pes; Quantity Recipes; Preserves; 
Household Hints. 


FOOD—for the Soul 


Feasting on the Word; Life-Giving 
Vitamins; As You Go Overseas; Prayer 
Time; Mother's Day; Prayer of a 
Young Wife; Father's Day; Not by 
Bread Alone; Priority Rights of Christ; 
A Heathen Woman's Face; Are All 
the Children In? Victory Gardens. 


The WAY is indispensable 
100 pages each month 


30 articles and features 
Illustrated with art drawn sketches 
Four beautiful colors : 

More than 24 pages of pictures 
16-page world-wide news coverage 
and book Digest in each issue. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


The WAY Magazine, Dept. TL-3 
330 S. Wells St., Chicago 64, ill. 
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‘digest articles and inspiration. More than 2n article.a day 


The Cook Book 
Every Woman has 
Been Looking for 


It’s Yours! Read the letter below in which 
Miss Mann tells you how to get this 
Cook Book. 


Dear Friend: 


Are you wondering how to prepare satisfying 
and nourishing meals for your family with variety, 
in spite of the shortage of many foods? In the 
ae months are you planning to entertain on occasions 


in which you would like to serve those things which have 
neven been served before among your friends? 


That's where | think | can help you. Recently | have discov- 
ered a unique cook book which Christian women have long 
been looking for. This book has 240 NEW TESTED RECIPES 
selected from many thousands contributed by listeners of a 
large Chicago ‘adio station. Another unusual thing about 
this cook book is that it will give you rich hours of enjoy- 
ment from the included poems, quotations, spiritual thoughts, 
etc., besides heiping you in concoctina delectable foods. 


This wonderful cook book can be yours—absolutely FREE. 
Here's how—the Editors of The WAY magazine have given 
me permission to give you a free copy of ''FOOD FOR THE 
BODY . . . FOOD FOR THE SOUL." All you have to do is 
subscribe to The WAY magazine. Now, that's easy! 

Actually, The WAY is FOUR MAGAZINES IN ONE. It 
contains 100 pages each month with news, picture stories, 


in each issue. 24 pages of pictures, four beautiful colors and 
Digests of best selling Christian books. 

You can have The WAY magazine for 12 months for only 
$2.00. Imagine a modern handy-sized 100-page magazine for 


.04 a week! AND as a SPECIAL REWARD for prompiness | 
will send you ''FOOD FOR THE BODY . . . FOOD FOR THE 


SOUL." But there's one condition . . . you must send your 
$2.00 WITHOUT DELAY. So act now. 
Sincerely in Christ, (ILLA 1. MANN) 


The WAY Magazine, Dept. TL-3 
330 S. Wells St.,, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Please send me immediately your FREE 
Cook Book with | year subscription to 
The WAY magazine. My subscription is 
to begin with the April 1946 issue. | am 
enclosing $2. 


in CONCLUSION........ 


Iv’s a Novetty for a church gathering 
to get such publicity as the Federal 
Council of Churches had for its special 
meeting in Columbus March 5-7. Pres- 
ident Truman as the headline speaker 
accounted for the unusual attention. 

“Tens of thousands” crowded the 
Columbus streets to see the president, 
the newspapers reported. It was Mr. 
Truman’s first visit to Ohio since be- 
coming president. He isn’t used to the 
excitement his presence awakens. While 
riding through the streets to the Coun- 
cil meeting, he mentioned an experi- 
ence in 1943. As a mere senator, he 
was looking for a hotel room in Colum- 
bus. Three hotels turned him away. 


So GREAT IS THE PRESTIGE of the U. S. 
presidency that everything associated 
with it shines by reflected glory. Start- 
ling is the contrast in the United States 
between public interest in government 
and public interest in the church. 

This was illustrated between 11 and 
12 on the morning of March 6 in the 
Deshler Wallick Hotel in Columbus. At 
11 Dr. Robert L. Calhoun of Yale was 
explaining a report signed by 22 top- 
notch American theologians. The re- 
port tried to answer the staggering 
question as to whether a merciful God 
may let man blow the world to pieces 
with an atomic bomb. “His creating and 
redeeming work will not end, even if 
the earth be destroyed...” it read. 

IT WAS ALMOST TIME for the President. 
Discussion on the Calhoun report was 
cut off abruptly. The Council never 
did get a chance to tell the government 
“that all manufacture of atomic bombs 
be stopped,” as the report advised. Big 
floodlights began glaring around the 
room. Four newsreel cameras were 
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focused. Announcers for the radio net- 
works started testing their microphones 
and voices. Reporters for 20 news- 
papers got in place. A rugged in- 
dividualist lit a cigarette and a secret 
service man jerked it out of his hand. 

The president dashed forward within 
a circle of guards. He mounted the 
platform with peppy step. Then came 
the big moment for the Federal Coun- 
cil president, Bishop G. Bromley 
Oxnam. He introduced President Tru- 
man in 400 or 500 well-chosen words. 
The president smiled broadly, looking 
rested and energetic. 


HE READ HIS SPEECH VIGOROUSLY, 
throwing in an occasional sentence not 
in the manuscript. He came out strongly 
for the Golden Rule and the Sermon 
on the Mount. He mentioned juvenile 
delinquency, the “share the home” plan 
to solve the housing crisis, and the 
charter of the United Nations. He ap- 
pealed for food-saving on behalf of 
starving millions. Increasingly the au- 
dience applauded his admirable state- 
ments. 

The audience rose and was led in 
prayer. The president left for the air- 
port. Spotlights and newsreel cameras 
were taken away. When the Council 
settled down to its quiet affairs, it was 
just another convention in Columbus. 

ALL OF WHICH is probably all right. 
Our Lord Jesus said, “The kingdom of 
heaven is like unto leaven, which a 
woman took and hid in three measures 
of meal, till the whole was leavened.” 
One cannot judge the proclamation of 
the Gospel by the publicity it gets. 


Phono, 


The Luthera 


BEGINS WITH LIFE INSURANCE 


MEN —Plan now for the future comfort and security of 
your family. Lutheran Brotherhood policies can guar- 
antee cash income for your dependents . . . monthly 
payments that will provide for all their needs if you 
should be taken away. See your L. B. representative 
and get a family protection program under way now! 


WOMEN —More and more women are turning to life 
insurance for full protection. An L. B. policy can guar- 
antee you an income that will assure your indepen- 


dence... make your retirement years comfortable and 
secure. Send for full details today. 


LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD 


LEGAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE FOR LUTHERANS 


608 2nd Ave So. Herman L, Ekern, Pres. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Leaping BOOKS For 1946 Lenten READING 


Our 1946 Lenten list features religious books of variety and 
balance—of interest and value to ministers and laymen. The 
following books indicate the wide range for selection. 


EVENT IN ETERNITY by Paul Scherer : $2.00 


Conforms to highest tradition of Biblical exposition of Chapters 40 to 66 of Isaiah. Written” 
with insight, warmth and close relevance to our life. 


IN HIM WAS LIFE by Robert H. Beaven $1.50 


Brief, clear, simple in style. Its presentation of ancient truths of the Christian faith is set 
in the stream of modern life. 


THEY FOUND THE CHURCH THERE 


by Henry P. Van Dusen 


Graphic portrayal of the discovery by the armed forces of 
the U. S. of the work and effects of Christian mine 
throughout the world. 


$1.75 


REVISED STANDARD VERSION of THE NEW TESTAMENT $2.00 


The New Testament now appears—accurately translated in everyday, easy-to-understand 
language. A ‘“‘must’” for minister and layman. 


THE GREAT DIVORCE by C.S. Lewis $1.50 


Another Lewis success. With humor and spiritual penetration this book appeals for clear 
cut ethical and spiritual choices, for a ‘divorce’ between Heaven and Hell. 


Order These Books Now Through 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


860 N. Wabash Ave. 610 Smithfield Street 1617 Sumter Street 
Chicago 11 Pittsburgh 22 Columbia 3, S.C. 


